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THE R‘CM MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XXXI No. 2 


EDITORIAL 


N ARTICLE from the Director, very welcome in itself, is sure 
A of a grateful reception from Collegians the world over. The 
terminal addresses which for so long he delivered to present 
students performed a further function beyond their immediate occasion 
in that they provided a link between the College and its past students. 
Aword from the Director is a bond of union between us all, whether 
it be on some general subject as in the addresses or whether, as in the 
present case, it has some more specific reference, like his recent visit 
to South Africa. The corporate life of the R.C.M. is a thing we all 
value, It extends beyond the walls of the College and embraces every 
generation of students and a wide circle of professors, friends and 
associates. But the individual interests of members of this great 
fraternity are so diverse that we do well to use every channel of inter- 
communication that is open to us. Mrs. Stansfeld Prior has recently 
come back from a tour in New Zealand and she reports how eagerly 
news of College and Collegians was sought. A letter in this 
MaGazinz tells of the pleasure that the Director’s visit brought to 
our South African members. We area company that can never all 
meet together in the flesh, but the written word can travel round the 


world and help to bind our fellowship together. 
FH. 


FROM KENSINGTON TO CAPE TOWN 


My Dear Eprror, 

You ask me to write you a letter about my experiences in South 
Africa in February and March of this year. 1 wonder why ?-—can it 
be that you are hard up for material for the MaGazinu? I feel sure 
it must be, for I cannot believe you would otherwise ask for a 
contribution—or is it that you are set on making me more depressed 
than I already am and the readers of the MAGAziNx less happy than 
they usually are. 

Let me say at once the only way to enjoy a holiday to the full is 
to spend it with exactly the right people. In this respect many people 
make mistakes, but heaven guided my footsteps and Mr. and Mrs. 
Mckenna took me with them. Why they should have done so passes 
my comprehension, for 1 was buta tired and dull companion. 1t may 
be that having come through many adventures by land and sea and 
having the same kind of “gallows look” that Shakespeare gives to 
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the Bo’sun in “The Tempest,” they may have fegarded me as 
something of a mascot; whatever it may have been none have ever 
been kinder than they, and I have never been more in luck nor happier. 

If you have ever been at the start of a long voyage you will know 
the real excitement is not the leave-taking, the clicking of the Press 
snapshots of renowned politicians, captains of industry or film stars, 
but the guard’s whistle and the almost imperceptible movement of 
the train out of the station and the voyage begun. Inthe many journeys 
I have made in the world and once round it, the sight of the ship that 
is waiting to take you is to me always the most exciting. The great 
towering ship at the dockhead, one of man’s teally great achieve- 
ments, overrun with human ants rushing here and there with no 
obvious purpose or direction until the siren gives the signal ‘go ”— 
then the ship comes to life with a shudder and slips away to sea where 
only it can be itself and enjoy its freedom. The voyage once started 
there comes the settling down in the ship: the sorting of 
innumerable and often quite unnecessary bags and trunks, the 
decision as to what is really wanted on the voyage (mostly mistaken), 
the stowing away into impossible spaces and the bringing into some 
kind of system the disorder of the moment. On this occasion 
however a discovery was directly made which smoothed out all 
immediate worries for there in the state cabin in which we were to 
live, move (as ,far as we could), and have our being, was a 
splendid Steinway piano clamped to the floor and to the walls to 
withstand the restlessness of the Bay of Biscay and other disturbed 
waters. I wondered how the Union Castle Line could have thought 
of such a jolly thing as this. Was there a similar instrument in all the 
state cabins? Never another. True there was a grand in the 
lounge—at least it looked so—but on inspection we discovered why 
it was kept locked—it was better so | 

I cannot help thinking that Pamela McKenna must have had 
something to do with the appearance of this Steinway—my only 
reason being that among her belongings and among mine was a whole 
library of music including a liberal supply of piano duets of Beethoven, 
Bach, Brahms and Schubert. 

It is strange how luck serves one on occasions. I may say in 
passing that we were soon notified of a ship’s rule that no music was 
permitted during the hours of 2—4 when a universal game of “ shut- 
cye”’ was indulged in. But for these restricted hours, sounds of the 
“best music” were heard on our voyage with almost the same frequency 
as on the B.B.C, at home. 1 have often wondered since what is likely to 
have been the effect on marine life of this music poured over the 
waters. One thing is certain, that during our whole time at sea not 
a shark was seen. The implication of these two facts taken together 
is interesting. Two other circumstances should perhaps be noted in 
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this connection. After a few days at sea it emerged that there was 
a young foreign pianist on board who spent hours a day evolving 
a new system of fingering for his rather restricted repertoire on the 
band piano, which was largely bereft of its ivory keys (this in no 
way interfered with his practice), and a well-known singer who kept 
complete silence during the whole time of the voyage. These may 
have had their effect also in respect of the sharks’ non-appearance. 

But one thing has to be noted: whenever we played Schubert the 
flying fish were most active. The only time we came in sight of a 
school of whales was coincident with a strenuous performance of 
Brahms’ Quintet in F minor. They were travelling in the opposite 
direction to the ship. Other incidents might be recorded but there is 
not time. Suffice it to say that the food was plentiful and, as happens 
at sea, it all tasted alike. As regards the ship’s run our speculations 
brought us out slightly on the right side and the ship arrived 
at Cape Town to the strains of a ship’s concert in which catholicity 
of taste was more in evidence than any technical achievement with 
the one exception of some Schubert Duets, which won peculiar success 
from the fact that many of the notes of the ship’s piano refused the 
demands made on them. 

At Cape Town we received our first welcome to South Africa 
from Mr. Pickerill, the conductor of the Cape Town Municipal 
Orchestra, who managed to get on board before anyone else. A most 
vivacious, companionable and stimulating person, who was then busy 
about the celebration of his orchestra’s coming-of-age, after 21 years 
of hard work and much success, in which he and our own Leslie 
Heward have had a big share. 

I took with me two messages of congratulation, one from the 
College signed by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales and one from 
Sir Thomas Beecham. They were read at the birthday orchestral 
concert in the presence of the Governor-General and Lady Clarendon 
and gave great pleasure to everybody. 

It was only right and proper that we should take part in the 
celebration of the birthdays of Handel and Bach which fell during our 
visit, and so at the invitation of the South African Broadcasting Co., 
I gave a short talk on Handel on 23rd February, and on Bach on 
21st March. For us the real excitement of this latter occasion was 
the performance we gave of the Double Concerto in C major, which, 
contrary to all expectations on our part, was really rather good. I 
have never felt so hot or so nervous (with the thermometer at 102°), 
nor ever shall lagain,as it was positively my first and last appearance 
on tour. Mrs. McKenna maintained the credit of the College with 
plenty to spare. 

With a vigorous performance of “Blest Pair of Sirens” our 
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actual participation in the Festival came to an end. It was delightful 
to have been permitted to take a hand in it. 

Mr. Pickerill and his orchestra celebrated their coming-of-age in 
real style with programmes that could stand comparison with those 
of any fine symphony orchestra. They lead a busy life and make the 
most of it. 

On the day after our arrival we went to pay our respects to the 
South African College of Music and received the kindest welcome 
from Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Bell. They have a charming setting for 
all their music-making, a beautiful country house backed by mountains 
standing on a wooded slope and with no neighbours ; where their 
singers can let themselves go at the open windows and there is no 
one within earshot to suffer from their devastating technique, 
and no coal gas laboratory ready at any moment to respond to vocal 
pyrotechnics with a suffocating attack of sulphurated hydrogen; 
where there is a glorious view stretching illimitably to the Indian 
Ocean and the Hottentot Mountains. 

In South Africa, as in Australia, there is always a cup of tea ready 
for any visitor at any time of day or night. Our first visit to the 
School happened to be the assembly day of the new students for the 
year and I felt very much at home in speaking to them of the College 
and its doings and in finding several old College people who are 
now on the Staffiof the School. It was delightful to see among them 
Colin Taylor and John Andrews. 

The School has attached to it a charming little theatre holding 
about 300 people, with a well equipped stage and sunken orchestra, 
which owes its inception and development almost entirely to Mr. Bell. 
It has already become the recognised home of repertory plays and 
operas and has proved a valuable addition to the amenities of 
Cape Town. 

We were too staid a party to indulge in the excitements of surf- 
bathing at Muizenberg, but we had glorious refreshment in the house 
of Sir Abe Bailey at St. James’s, also with Mr. and Mrs. Justice 
Stratford. General Smuts, with whom I was an undergraduate at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, was a member of these parties, and, 
being a great botanist, told us just where to go and look for some of 
the marvellous flowers with which South Africa abounds. The birds 
are just unbelievable, and their plumage is almost untrue. The 
butterflies one sees in profusion are those one had thought only 
existed in books. Snakes none !—except as a pet collection of a 
young man at Swellendam, where in two special walled-in gardens 
he teased and cajoled and played with some dozen cobras and as many 
puff-adders as if he were playing with pet mice. 

We talked to London as if it were just across the road and listened 
to the Boat Race as if we were in the umpire’s launch. If you want 
to get at one and the same moment an idea of the size and smallness 
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of the world, you cannot do better than look out under the Southern 
Cross towards the South Pole and listen to the announcer at Portland 
Place saying quite quietly that Aston Villa is a hot favourite for the 
Cup Tie. 

Before we left for England we entertained at tea some twenty old 
students of the R.C.M. and had refreshing talks of days gone by. 
And the last night but one we gave a dinner party to which we asked 
all the chief musicians of Cape Town. Now chief musicians are not 
always the best mixers, but the preliminary cocktails (the secret of 
which lies embedded in the heart of South Africa) produced a sense 
of comradeship unequalled in my experience, and the evening passed 
with incredible swiftness and the overflowing of good spirits. 

The next day found us on the Winchester Castle, where many of 
the Empire Press Conference under the Presidency of Major John 
Astor were already assembled for the voyage home. One voyage is 
very like another, but with this difference: that going home is 
always more delightful than going from it. And I can assure you 
that when, two weeks later, we found the sea a greyish green and it 
was cold, drizzling and rough, we recognised our old friend the 
Bay of Biscay,and there came over me (and I believe over many others) 
a fecling of homeliness which cannot be described but is very real, 

And so ended a holiday of marvellous enjoyment in circumstances 
of unforgettable kindness, 

Yours, 
Hucu P. Auten. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


STONEHENGE, NEwLAnps, C.P., 
Sourm Arnica, 


The Editor, R.C.M. Magaxine. 30th May, 1935. 
Dear Str,—In the last number of the MaGazine you appeal for 
news of Royal Collegians abroad, and it has been suggested to me 
that you and your readers might be interested to hear of a gathering 
which took place in Cape Town onthe 18th March. The host was the 
Director ; Mrs. Reginald McKenna acted as hostess ; Mr. McKenna was 
also present, anda dozen or more old Collegians resident in Cape Town 
and the suburbs. These included Mrs. Lardner (Miss Doris Heward), 
Misses Joyce Browne, Mason, Anellie Menmuir, Evcline Rainer, 
Annis Wright, Messrs. Colin Taylor, John Andrews and Geoffrey 
Miller, besides the writer and a few others. A bountiful tea was 
served and a very enjoyable time was spent in talking over old times 
and hearing news of former professors and friends. On behalf of 
the Royal Collegians in the Cape Peninsula, not all of whom were 
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able to be present, Mr. Colin Taylor presented Sir Hugh Allen with 
a cigarette box ornamented with a relief model of Table Mountain. 
The original plan was that the local Collegians should give a 
reception or some other entertainment to the Director, but he insisted 
on entertaining us instead, and it was a most delightful party. 
Yours faithfully, 
THIRzA J. PEARCE, 


JENNY LIND - GOLDSCHMIDT 
By H. Arnotp SMITH 


Just Inenty-five years ago Tur, R.C.M. Macazine (Vol. 6, No. 2), published an article 
on Jenny Lind from the pen of Mrs. Barton. The reminiscences of another old pupil, 
Mrs. Macfarlane, who recently visited England, have prompted Dr. Arnold Smith to 
make this more comprehensive survey of the career of a great singer. If there is a moral 
to the story it is that great singers are not made in a hurry—En. 


HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC has been associated 

with many famous people in the past, and among these was 

Jenny Lind, the peerless soprano whose name will always be 
remembered and honoured in her native Sweden and in the country 
of her adoption, Fngland. The affectionate and characteristic name 
of the “Swedish Nightingale” was bestowed upon her by her 
contemporarics owing to the remarkable bell-like purity of her 
voice, which had a lovely floating tone such as one hears in the 
long fluting notes that the nightingale gives. The salient features 
of her career may appropriately be recalled here. 


Jenny Lind was born at Stockholm in 1820. When she was only three years old 
her grandmother, Frau Tengmark, one day discovered her playing quite accurately 
on an old spinet the notes of a military fanfare sounded every day by the soldiers’ 
bugles ; she wisely encouraged the child’s obvious musical talent and soon little 
Jenny was singing happily all sorts of tunes. She was overheard one day by a 
Mile. Lundberg, a dancer at the Stockholm Royal Opera, and was eventually taken 
there to sing to the director and the chief singing master; it is recorded that when 
they heard that pure sweet tiny voice they were moved to tears, and at the age 
of nine she was admitted to the Court Theatre as a special pupil, taking singing, 
clocution, dancing and deportment, in addition to the usual school curriculum. 
From that early age she learnt to walk and poise herself with that dignity and grace 
that always characterized her public appearances, and she gained much dramatic 
experience too, taking over a hundred different children’s parts in various plays, 
between the age of ten and seventeen; she was also able to coach the other 
girls through their parts, having great facility in sight reading, both in singing 
and at the piano. 

Then on 7th March, 1838, came the turning point of her life, her first serious 
debut as singer and artist in the part of Agathe in Weber’s opera Der Freischiitz— 
with great success. This was her artistic birthday, and all through her life she 
most solemnly observed that date and would ask others to remember her on that 
day in their prayers. She was paid a salary of £60 a year from that time, rising 
to £90 in the following year as she added other singing rdles to her repertoire. 
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Quite soon she became the idol of the Swedish National Opera, creating a furore 
by her performance of Lucia in Lucia di Lammermoor in 1840, and King Carl 
Johann appointed her Court Singer; but this ever growing success entailed 
much hard work and her voice began to show serious signs of hoarseness and 
strain, especially in the middle register, owing to her forcing up the chest register 
to get adequate power—she had undertaken the oft repeated singing of big 
operatic réles, striving to imbue her singing with that intense fervour and depth 
of feeling she instinctively felt, before her voice was placed and her technique 
under proper control. 

In her distress she asked the advice of an eminent Italian baritone, Signor 
Belletti, who was singing with her at the Stockholm Royal Opera, and he advised 
a course of study in the true Italian method under Manuel Garcia. After making 
a little moncy by giving some benefit concerts, and sacrificing a renewal of her 
operatic contract, she travelled to Paris and sang to Manuel Garcia in the 
summer of 1841. 

The Maestro’s verdict confirmed her own fears ; three months complete rest 
from singing or even talking was his first prescription. She loyally and 
courageously followed his advice, spending this time in improving her knowledge 
of French and Italian and visiting the Paris Opera performances, and at the end 
of this enforced period of silence Signor Garcia was able to take her in hand. 
Starting from the absolute fundamentals of production and technique, after much 
hard work he succeeded in restoring her voice to its original freshness, with the 
addition of a superb coloratura technique, and she developed into a wonderful 
soprano vocalist — with a brilliant warm and thrilling timbre, almost dramatic 
in colour, a range of 2 octaves (low B to high G in alt), great powers of 
agility, a brilliant and even trill, and phenomenal control over all gradations 
of tonal intensity and fullness of expression. Her own ideals of Art thereby 
became possible of accomplishment and she was enabled to give natural 
expression to those deep feclings of her own soul —‘ Therefore I sing only, as 
far as 1am able, after the methods of the birds, for thcir Master is the one who 
comes up to my demands for truth, clearness and expression.” 

In view of the wonderful carcer that Jenny Lind eventually had, it is indeed 
humorous to read of the momentary doubts that assailed her as to what was 
going to happen at the termination of her study in Paris. Writing home to 
Sweden in April, 1842, she said “ It might perhaps be better to engage myself as 
a nursemaid! For it is very difficult to appear here in public—what is wanted 
here is ‘admirers.’ Were I inclined to receive them, all would be plain sailing— 
but there I say “STOP’.” However, the directors of the Stockholm Opera 
wrote offering to re-engage her at a salary of £150 per annum with a bonus 
for cach performance, and she accepted; before leaving Paris, however, 
Meyerbeer granted hér an audition—he immediately wished to engage her to 
create the chicf part in a new opera he was writing for the new Berlin Opera 
House—a wonderful opportunity—but she had to return to Sweden, where there 
were Jubilee celebrations in honour of King Johann’s twenty-fifth year of reign, 


EARLY SUCCESSES 


Her success at the Swedish National Opera was overwhelming, and her fame 
rapidly spread through Scandinavia, leading to engagements in Denmark and 
Finland ; then came Mcyerbeer’s invitation to make her debut in Berlin, there to 
be judged by comparison with the achievements of the greatest prime donne of 
‘hat time, 

Meyerbeer took Mile. Lind soon after her arrival to a party given in Berlin 
in the autumn of 1844 by the Princess of Prussia ; it is recorded how at first her 
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rather pale face and somewhat shy schoolgirl manner made some of the guests 
wonder whether Mcyerbeer was playing a joke on them! Then when the time 
came for her to sing—those wonderful notes came ringing out and there seemed 
to be a transfiguration of her entire face and figure by the illuminating fire of her 
genius. 

A few weeks Jater came Jenny Lind’s first meeting with Mendelssohn ; this 
was the commencement of a friendship between two great artists which was only 
terminated by his death in 1847. 

Her debut in Berlin in December, 1844, was a brilliant success, and the 
forerunner of many triumphs in various réles in the chief Continental Opera 
Houses, wheic indeed the prices of admission were often raised, so great was the 
demand for tickets. In these earlier days, she was occasionally a prey to moods 
of nervousness and anxiety, and in 1845 Meyerbeer took her to task, writing 


“Heaven has given you that great and sympathetic voice which 
charms and moves all hearts and the fire of genius which pervades 
your singing and your acting—one can ask therefore nothing more 
for you from Heaven than relief from those doubts in the power 
of your talent which turn even your days of triumph into days of 
anxiety, and the disappearance of that diffident temperament.” 


In 1845 the King of Prussia invited Mlle. Lind to sing at onc of his castles on 
the Rhine to his Court and his guests, who were Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort, this being the first visit of the Queen of England to Germany since her 
accession and marriage ; the Royal guests were charmed with the great singer, 
and the Queen expressed the hope she would soon visit England. ‘This visit 
eventually took place in 1847, and in the meantime Jenny Lind continued to gain 
further triumphs in Norma, La Sonnambula, Der Freischiitz, La Figlia del 
Reggimento, La Vestale, Lucia di Lammermoor, Don Giovanni, Figaro, Roberto 
i] Diavolo. 

Mendelssohn, after her great triumph in Norma at Vienna, wrote to her 


“I really feel, however, more pleasure in the enthusiasm of the 
Viennese and the twenty-five recalls before the curtain, than these 
few lines will express to you... . it is great fun for me too, to 
think of the delighted and friendly faces with which you are 


surrounded.” 

In 1846 she sang, at a Gewandhaus Concert at the Leipzig 
Conservatoire, some operatic arias and Lieder to Mendelssohn’s accompaniment, 
meeting Clara Schumann there for the first time; at a later visit to Vienna 
in 1847 she sang at one of the recitals that Dr. Robert and Madame 
Clara Schumann were then giving; in Madame Schumann’s own words, 
“Jenny Lind sang wonderfully—she is for me the warmest noblest 
being I have yet found among Artists—how can I ever forget her.” 


Jenny Lind made her London debut, under contract to Mr. Lumley at a salary 
of £4,800 for the season, on 4th May, 1847, at His Majesty’s Theatre as Alice in 
Meyerbeer’s Roberto i/ Diavolo, before a crowded and fashionable audience—the 
Queen and the Prince Consort were there, Mendelssohn sat in the stalls, the 
greatest excitement prevailed ; and for the rest of the season the “Swedish 
Nightingale” was the centre of attraction. 

Her devotion to artistic truth and sincerity can be shown in the following 
instance—in Donizetti’s La Sonnambula, in the sleep-walking scene, it was usual for 
the prima donna to have a supernumerary, dressed up as Amina, to cross the crazy 
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wooden bridge suspended high over a mill stream, with fixed eyes staring ahead 
and carrying a candle as if walking in sleep—a dangerous procedure if a false step 
should be taken; but Mile. Lind always insisted on walking over herself, 
confessing to being “always horribly frightened,” but being ashamed otherwise 
“to stand before the audience, if I had not really crossed the bridge.” 

It had been Mendelssohn’s cherished ambition to compose an opera, and for 
Jenny Lind to take the leading rdle, but this was not to be, and through 
exhaustion and overwork he died in the autumn of 1847. During her 1848 
season in England Jenny Lind wished to create a, fund whereby a travelling 
musical scholarship could be permanently endowed to perpetuate Mendelssohn’s 
memory, and this scheme first came to fruition by the giving on 15th December, 
1848, at Exeter Hall, London, a festival performance of Elijah, in which Jenny 
Lind sang the soprano solos, giving her invaluable services and prestige to the 
performance. The resulting funds, aided by public subscription, formed the 
endowment of the Mendelssohn Scholarship, of which the first holder was 
Arthur Sullivan. 

At the Opera season in London at His Majesty’s Theatre in 1848, Jenny 
Lind enhanced her former triumphs — Chopin, after hearing her in 
La Sonnambula, wrote to a friend “The Swede indeed shows herself in 
the rays of an aurora borealis —her singing is infallibly pure and 
true—but above all I admire her piano passages, the charm of which 
is indescribable.” 

And Moscheles writes too, “ Jenny Lind has fairly enchanted 
me—her song with two concertante flutes is perhaps the most 
incredible feat of bravura singing that can possibly be heard—a 
glorious singer—so much modesty and so much greatness united are 
seldom if ever to be met with.” 


The Duke of Wellington was seldom absent when she sang at the Opera and 
he used to take her out riding, attended by a groom, to Richmond or Wimbledon 
Park. On 31st July, 1848, at His Majesty’s Theatre was given the first of many 
great concerts by Jenny Lind for charitable purposes. Among the other artists 
performing, we find the name of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt who played two solos on 
the pianoforte. 

At a Festival performance of Haydn’s Creation in London in 1849, in aid 
of musical charities, the Queen and the Prince Consort were present and the 
Times critic especially mentioned Mlle. Lind’s “remarkably beautiful singing 
of the aria ‘On mighty pens’ and the extreme clearness with which she 
pronounced all her English words.” 


FROM OPERA TO ORATORIO 


Jenny Lind wished to devote herself more fully to the singing of 
oratorio — it was the desire of her heart and the natural expression of a deeply 
religious nature — she wrote “In Oratorio I can sing the music I love—and 
the words make me feel a better being’’— and she definitely retired from the 
operatic stage after the season of 1849. This left her free for a much needed 
holiday, and the consideration of plans for concert and oratorio performances ; 
during her holiday she met Otto Goldschmidt again in Hamburg—thcy made 
music together, he proving an ideal accompanist for her, and their mutual 
admiration for his great master Mendelssohn proved a strong bond between 
them. Offers of engagements were pouring in on Mlle. Lind fromm many 
quarters, and eventually the American impresario Mr. Barnum gained her 
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agreement to undertake an extensive American tour of concert and oratorio 
performances for about cightecn months — taking Julius Benedict as pianist and 
conductor, and her old friend and counsellor, Signor Belletti, the famous 
baritone. 

Before Icaving Hamburg, she sang at two concerts which the Schumanns 
were giving there — after the first rehearsal, Clara Schumann wrote 
“Jenny sang many of Robert’s songs, at first sight too, with such 
deep feeling and true simplicity. ‘Frithlingsnacht,’ ‘Nussbaum,’ 
‘Widmung,’ ‘Stille Ihrinen’—then at the concert, how she sang 
Robert’s ‘Sonnenschein’! Robert said to her, ‘Ideal—a way I had 
never dreamed to hear these songs sung. ‘That really makes the 
sun shine on one’s back!’— and then her charming rejoinder, 
‘Ah, but who was it made that sun shine ?’” 

On 29th August, 1850, the eve of her departure from Liverpool to 
America, she sang for the first time in Handel’s Messiah, and the exultancy 
of “Rejoice greatly,” the tenderness of ‘Come unto Him” and the wonderful 
conviction of “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” were all noted with enthusiasm 
by the critics of the day. 

In 1851 during her triumphant American tour Julius Benedict had to return 
to England, and Otto Goldschmidt came out to replace him as pianist and 
conductor—the earlier friendship between Mile. Lind and himself ripened into 
mutual love and they were married at Boston, U.S.A., on sth February, 1852. 
They gave three farewell concerts in New York in the following May and then 
embarked for Hurope. ‘he summer was spent on holiday in Switzerland and 
they then settled down in Dresden for the next five years and there a son and 
daughter were born to them. 

In 1859 they became British subjects by naturalization, taking the surname 
of Lind-Goldschmidt, and took a house on Wimbledon Common. Later that 
year they toured Ircland and Sir Charles Stanford used to recall, how as a 
little boy of seven he heard Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt sing in the Messiah at 
Dublin. 

On her concert programmes during the following years we find the names 
of the famous violinist Joseph Joachim, and Sims Reeves and Charles Sandey, the 
famous tenor and baritone. In 1867 Mme. Lind- Goldschmidt sang at the 
Hereford Festival in Otto Goldschmidt’s oratorio Ruth. 


THE BACH CHOIR 

In 1875 the Bach Choir was formed under the conductorship of 
Ouo Goldschmidt for the purpose of studying and performing Bach’s 
Mass in B minor; Mme. Goldschmidt herself led the soprani and coached the 
Jadics in the difficule music at her own home (now 1 Moreton Gardens, South 
Kensington). The Mass was performed for the first time in its entirety in 
England at St. James’s Hall on 26th April, 1876. 

Otto Goldschmidt was for some time Vice-Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music under Sterndale Bennett, and on the Council of the Royal College 
of Music from its inception in 1883 till his death in 1907. He continued his ‘4 
conductorship of the Bach Choir for ten years and was then succeeded by 
Sir Charles Stanford. 

In 1883 Mme. Lind Goldschmidt was invited by the Prince of Wales to accept 
AN appointment as professor of singing at the Royal College of Music and she 
undertook the training of the female vocal scholars — she was kind, patient, but 
very earnest in her teaching and gave her pupils special exercises composed by 
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herself and based on the true principles of the pure Italian vocalisation — even 
when away on holiday she wrote them letters of encouragement with explicit 
directions how to practice. 


A PUPIL’S REMINISCENCES 


We have lately been afforded an interesting personal link 
with this great artist and teacher by the visit during Christmas, 
1934, of Mrs. Julie Macfarlane (née Julie Albu), who in 1883 
gained one of the original Fifty Open Scholarships with which the 
Royal College of Music was endowed in that year when the Royal 
Charter was granted, 

She was placed in Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt’s class and speaks 
with the warmest enthusiasm of the inspiring lessons the great 
artist gave, of her meticulous care over such fundamental matters as 
breathing, pure clear vowels, clarity of diction, true neat attack, 
etc, and of the unfailing kindness and interest displayed to every 
one of her pupils, the special scholars—and of extra lessons given, 
whenever special help was needed. 

Mrs. Julie Macfarlane has in her possession some letters written 
to her in 1885-87 by Mme. Lind-Goldschmidt — also MS. 
cadenze, coloratura passages and vocal exercises which Madame 
wrote out for her, requiring a very high standard of proficiency in 
vocal technique for their adequate execution. 

The following extracts from the letters speak for themselves :— 

“My Good Albu, I would like to hear how you are 
getting on with your singing—if you work eagerly and with 
great care, and if you feel things going forward.” 

“Work your coloratura, scales, etc., well, well — let me 
hear that you can repeat notes neatly and distinctly without 
the dig under the notes, but so sung as when you play 
them on the piano.” — (See page 49.) 

“I hope you will try and remember what I have thought so 
important for the development of your voice, viz., the open 
throat and the avoiding of pressing or squeezing your voice.” 

“Then the pronunciation of the words as I have taught 
you—do your work carefully on them ?” 

“Develop your shake (trill) and preserve your coloratura 
smooth and clear.” 

“Sing on a pure clear deep A — and so many things I 
would add but must leave to your better judgment.” 

“I am sure I need not awaken your feelings of honour, 
gratitude, or self-interest by reminding you how much you 
should work in order to show yourself in every way worthy 


of the advantages that are offered to you for your future 
arrivée.”” 
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Mrs. Macfarlane relates the following episodes :— 

One day, during a lesson in Madame’s class she gave 
me a difficult cadenza passage to sing at first sight—I did 
not manage it as well as Madame expected and she told me 
rather sharply that I ought to have done better. I was 
upset, as the passage really was exceptionally difficult to read 
and to sing, and I said impetuously, “ Well, Madame, if you 
had had that passage given to you to sing when you were a 
young girl, you wouldn’t have done it any better.” Then I 
burst into tears and walked away to the corner of the room. 
The other girls in the class were aghast, wondering just 
what would happen — however, Madame said nothing, but 
left me ctying quietly until the class was over — then she 
said “ Albu, now you remain behind.” I obeyed, very much 
fearing that perhaps I should lose my scholarship—however, 
Madame left the studio, and presently in came the butler 
with a tray on which was a glass of wine and some cakes 
for me! A little later on Madame returned ; she was very 
sweet and kind and did not chide me at all, and eventually 
sent me home. The other students, when told how matters 
had gone, then realised the kindly forbearance and sweetness 
of Madame’s nature. 

In those days the Royal College of Music was housed in 
the building which is now the Royal College of Organists, and 
the College Concerts were given in a small hall at the Royal 
Albert Hall. Mrs. Macfarlane says that the Prince of 
Wales (later King Edward VII), the first President of the 
College, often attended the concerts, generally sitting in the 
front row. 

One day when she was sitting alone after some singing 
Practice in one of the College rooms and partaking of a 
sandwich lunch, the door opened and in walked the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and Princess Maude, followed by 
several ladies and gentlemen -in- waiting. They walked 
straight over to Julie Albu and Princess Alexandra spoke to 
her very graciously, asking her about her lessons and 
ambitions and expressing the hope she would succeed and 
do well, Julie Albu says she still remembers how very 
quickly she swallowed the last remnant of the sandwich, 
before hurriedly rising to curtsey | 


In December, 1886, Julie Albu sang Mendelssohn’s aria 
“‘Infelice”” with the College orchestra, and she has preserved the 
letter Otto Goldschmidt wrote her saying what pleasure her singing 
of the aria had given them all, adding ‘I was particularly struck not 
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only with your attack, the sonority of your high notes and the clear 
delivery of your words, but with your self-command and the control 
you seemed to have over the orchestra and therefore the whole 
performance, I shall send Madame Goldschmidt the programme 
and tell her all about it—that indeed you have kept your ground. 
You will be glad to hear she is somewhat better.” 

Alas, Madame Lind-Goldschmidt’s health had been failing for 
some time and during the autumn of 1887 she rapidly weakened and 
on All Souls’ Day, znd November, passed away. On the morning 
of that last day on earth, her daughter opened the shutters of her 
room, and as the morning sun streamed in, Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt 
sang very, very quictly, the first phrase of the old song, Schumann’s 
“An den Sonnenschein,” which had such happy memories for her. 
So the great and noble artist completed her life’s work. 

A special Memorial Concert was given at the Royal College of 
Music. Mr. Marmaduke Barton, Mr. Arthur Bent and Mr. Willie 
Squire played, and Julie Albu sang “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” A Memorial Tablet, inscribed with these words, was 
placed in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, beneath that of 
Handel. 

Julie Albu continued her studies for a short while at the College 
with Sir George Henschel and then set out on a world’s tour, 
lasting five years, visiting South Africa, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
Australia, Honolulu and America. In those days one travelled by 
stage coach in South Africa, and one particular journey from 
Johannesburg to Bloemfontein took eight days (usually two) owing 
to heavy floods | 

During the voyage from New Zealand to San Francisco in 1893, 
Julic Albu met her future husband, Colonel the Hon. George 
Macfarlane, who had been the last Chamberlain to King Kalakau of 
Honolulu and had represented him at the London Jubilee 
celebrations of Queen Victoria in 1887. 

The Colonel persuaded Julie Albu’s business manager to return 
to Honolulu to give some concerts, guaranteeing the expenses ; 
twelve concerts were given with great success, and then the Colonel 
with great persistence gained her consent to their engagement and 
later they were married in San Francisco on St. George’s Day, 1894. 
She relinquished her professional career from that date and 
accompanied her husband on his official travels to many parts of 
the world — eventually they settled in San Francisco where her 
husband died in t921, and she has lived there since. 

During her voyage to England this autumn, she became 
acquainted with an old Australian lady of over 80 years of age 
who during a conversation one day said “We did not have many 
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good singers come out;to Australia in, the old days, but I do 
remember Clara Butt and Julie Albu.” Mrs. Macfarlane replied 
“Well that is very interesting to hear, because—J am Julie Albu !”? 

Mrs. Macfarlane has always kept up some vocal practice, and from 
time to time has sung at many concerts given for charitable 
purposes—her last concert was one given on the boat during this 
voyage to England. She sang one Sunday afternoon in my studio, 
a song of Otto Goldschmidt—her voice has still considerable power, 
range and timbre, and is a living proof of the lasting excellence 
of the training given her many years ago by Jenny Lind- 
Goldschmidt. 


Nore.—I am indebted for some of the information in this article to “ Jenny Lind 
the Artist” by Holland and Rockstro (John Murray), and to “Jenny Lind” 
by her daughter, Mrs. Raymond Maude, O.B.E. (Cassell) ; both these books 
are unfortunately now out of print, but “Jenny Lind, her vocal drt and 
cadenze,” edited by Otto Goldschmidt, dedicated to Manuel Garcia, and 
published by Novello, can still be purchased. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


Dr. H. C. Colles delivered the James W. Alsop Music Lectures at 
the University of Liverpool in January. 

Vaughan Williams’s new Symphony was played for the first time 
at the B.B.C. Concert at Queen’s Hall on roth April under Dr. Boult. 

Mr. J. H. Alden, M.A., Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., has been 
appointed Master of Music at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, to succeed 
Mr. Arnold Goldsbrough, F.R.C.O. Mr. Alden had been for four 
years Director of Music at Bradfield College and was previously 
Assistant Music Master at Harrow School. 

The Bishop of Chelmsford has appointed Dr. Martin Shaw as 
Director of Church Music for the Diocese of Chelmsford. 


At the end of last year Mr. Stokowski resigned his position as conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. He hopes to travel in the Far Hast and study 
Japanese and Chinese music. 

At the funeral service for Mr. W. E. Whitehouse at St. Saviour’s, Warwick 
Avenue in January, Popper’s Requiem was played by Miss Beatrice Harrison, 
Mr. Ivor James and Mr. John Snowden, all former pupils. 

Mr. Thomas Dunhill and his son David were involved in a most unpleasant 
street accident on 24th April just as they were starting off on their Easter Holiday. 
Their taxicab was overturned by a runaway lorry. The lorry had been left standing, 
when it started to run down a steep hill ; it gained speed, missed a ’bus and then 
crashed into the taxi. After overturning the cab the lorry went on, entered the 
courtyard of West Hampstead Fire Station and ran into the side wall. ‘The taxi- 
driver was able to scramble out of his seat uninjured, but the cab had to be lifted 
by firemen and dozens of other helpers before the two passengers could be 
extricated. Fortunately both were practically uninjured. 
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Mr. Claude Aveling, representing the Royal College of Music and Mr. Guy 
Warrack, conductor of the [Handel Society, placed wreaths on the tomb of Handel 
in the Pocts’ corner of Westminster Abbey on 23rd February when the 2soth 
anniversary of Handel’s birth was commemorated. 

Lhe organ scholarship at St, John’s College, Oxford, has been won by C. P. P. 
Burton, 


LONDON 


Worxs,—The following Old Collegians were represented or took part in the 
Qucen’s Hall Promenade Concerts at the beginning of the year:—On 2nd January 
Mr. G. Thalben Ball played Handel’s G minor organ Concerto ; on 10th January 
the programme began with Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Fantasia on a theme by Tallis” ; 
Mr, John Ircland conducted his own ‘‘ Forgotten Rite”; Miss Olga Haley was 
the singer. On 11th January Mr. Constant Lambert conducted his own ‘ Music 
for Orchestra.” 

Bauier at Sapier’s Wetis.— On 5th February, “ Job’ by Vaughan 
Williams and “ Haunted Ballroom” by ‘Voye were presented, and on 26th March, 
Constant Lambert’s “ Kio Grande” was performed for the first time. 

Vaughan Williams’s works have also been heard on the following occasions :— 
The Song Cycle “On Wenlock Edge” sung on 19th January and at Prince’s 
Galleries on 5th February. Ata concert given Up School, Westminster, by kind 
permission of the Headmaster on 15th Kebruary at which Miss Iris Lemare 
conducted, “ ‘Voward the Unknown Region” and ‘ Greensleeves” for small 
orchestra ; other items on the programme were: Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ 
and his song “ Armida’s Garden”; and part-songs with soprano solo “‘ Love on 
my Heart from Heqven fell” and “ This have I done for my true Love” by Holst, 
Mr, C. ‘Thornton Lofthouse was at the piano. 

Vaughan Williams’s “Sea Symphony ” was performed by the University and 
Hospital Music Association at University College on arst February. Mr. Thornton 
Lofthouse conducted. ‘The first performance ot Vaughan Williams’s Symphony in 
I’ minor was given by the B,.B,C. on 10th April. 

Folk dance Ballets were given at Rudolf Steiner Hall on 19th January when 
“Petticoat Lane” to Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite, ‘Love in a Mist,” music by 
Scarlatti, strung together by Imogen Holst and ‘* The Fairy Ring” by Dunhill were 
performed. Miss tHolst conducted the orchestra. 

A memorial Concert to the late Gustav Holst was given at Morley College 
(where he was director of music from 1907 to 1923) on 27th January. The College 
choir and orchestra under Mr, Arnold Foster the present director, sang the festival 
“Te Deum” which Holst wrote for Morley College and ‘‘ The Ode to Death.” 
Other works by Holst were “Somerset Rhapsody” for orchestra and the piano solo 
*'Toceata.’’ Miss Rose Morse sang four of the Humbert Wolfe songs. Arnold 
Foster's Piano Concerto on Country Dance tunes was also given and the programme 
ended with Vaughan Williams’s unison setting of ‘Let us now praise famous men.” 
In the interval Dr. Vaughan Williams announced that it was proposed to set up a 
permanent memorial to Holst at the College which would probably take the form 
of a special music room, properly equipped, to be known as the Holst Room. 

A new. posthumous work by Holst, a symphonic scherzo,:was performed at the 
B.B.C, orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall on 6th February, conducted by 
Dr. Adrian Boult. 

The Oriana Madrigal Society commemorated the three English composers,Elgar, 
Delius and Holst, at their concert at the AZolian Hall on 12th March. Holst was 
represented by three arrangements of folk songs ; Two Eastern Pictures for Female 
Voices and accompaniment ; Four Songs for Voice and Violin ; and Two Songs 
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for Male Voice and Pianoforte “Easter Day” and “Before Sleep.” Mr. Evlyn 
Howard-Jones played a group of piano pieces by Delius, 

During the fourth week of March, performances of the Masque for which 
Holst wrote special music, called ‘The Vision of Danie Christian” were given at 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammersmith. The Masque depicts the connection of 
the School with John Colet’s foundation. 

Holst’s Fugal Concerto was played by the New London Orchestra conducted 
by Dr. Malcolm Sargent at the A3olian Hall on 20th March. 

A concert of Holst’s smaller works, organised and conducted by Miss Imogen 
Holst, was given at Cecil Sharp House on 24th March with a programme of part- 
songs, orchestral works and vocal and instrumental solos, 

Holst’s opera ‘Savitri’? was performed at the Playhouse on 2nd April, 
with Mr. Clive Carey as producer, Mr. Hermann Gruncbaum as conductor, and 
Mr. Howard Hemming, Miss Margaret Dornay and Mr. Roderick Lloyd in the 
cast. At the same matinée Mr. Surya Sena gave some folk songs from Ceylon, 

Thomas F, Dunhill’s symphony in A minor, Op. 48, was performed at the 
Qucen’s Hall on 16th April by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, also two songs 
of his (with orchestral accompaniment) from ‘The Wind among the Reeds,” 
Op. 50: ‘‘ The Cloths of Heaven,” and ‘The Fiddler of Dooney,” sung by 
Mr. Trefor Jones. 

The Macnaghten-Lemare Concerts were continued on 21st January and 
4th February, at the Mercury Theatre. The Programme at the former included 
“Prelude and Fugue ”’ for flute, oboe and piano by Robin Milford ; Four Songs 
for tenor and piano by Elisabeth Lutyens ; and Sonatina for flute, oboe and piano 
by Christian Darnton (first performance) ; The Sylvan ‘Trio, Miss Sylvia Spencer 
(oboe), Mr. John Francis (flute), Miss Millicent Silver (Piano) supplied the 
instrumental parts. At the second concert the following works were included in 
the programme: “‘ The Dying of Tanneguy du Bois” for tenor, strings and horns 
by Llisabeth Lutyens (first performance) ; ‘‘ Great Agrippa (or ‘he Inky Boys),” 
ballet for five dancers after ‘ Strewelpeter,” scored for fourteen instruments and 
percussion by Elisabeth Maconchy (first performance) ; a Suite for Chamber 
Orchestra by Grace Williams ; and a Passacaglia by Dietrich Buxtehude arranged 
by Elisabeth Lutyens. Miss Iris Lemare conducted. 

Robin Milford’s Suite for oboe and strings was played by the Audrey Melville 
Orchestra conducted by Mr. Frank Bridge at the Northampton Polytechnic 
Institute on 21st February ; Miss Sylvia Spencer played the oboc. Another item 
on the programme was Frank Bridge’s Suite. The same items were repeated at a 
concert given by the Audrey Melville Orchestra at the Kensington ‘Town Hall in 
aid of the Kensington Housing Trust on 26th February. 

A group of four new songs by Robin Milford, settings of poems by Robert 
Bridges, were sung by Miss Dorothy Silk at the London Museum on 11th April. 

The Macnaghten Quartet (Misses Beryl Scawen-Blunt and Olive Richards Old 
Collegians) gave a concert at AZolian Hall on sth March when they played 
Elisabeth Maconchy’s Quartet. 

Two Motets by Elisabeth Maconchy were sung by the Wircless Chorus 
conducted by Mr. Leslie Woodgate on 15th March. Mr. Constant Lambert 
conducted the rest of the programme. 

A new Sonata for violin and piano by Edmund Rubbra was played at the 
Chesterfield Salon in a programme arranged by the Mayfair Music Circle on 
13th March. 

A Sonata for violin and piano by Norman Demuth was played at the R.A.M, 
New Music Society’s concert in the Duke’s Hall on 14th March. 

Stanford’s opera “ The Travelling Companion”? was performed at Sadler’s 
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Wells on April 3rd, 6th, 12th and zoth. On the 12th more than 100 of the 158 
Members of Parliament who addressed a letter to the Press in March on the subject 
of English Opera, attended the performance, invited by Miss Lilian Baylis. Lady 
Stanford and her son were present. 

Two of Stanford’s Sea Songs were sung at the Stock Exchange Orchestra’s 
Concert in Queen’s Hall on 17th April. 

The St. Mark Passion music by Charles Wood was performed in St. Margarct’s 
Church, Westminster, on 14th April. 

Dr. Martin Shaw composed for Liverpool Cathedral an Easter Anthem for solo 
voices, chorus, two trumpets, drums, bells, violoncellos, double basses and organ. 
It was performed for the first time on Easter morning. 

At Mr. Robert Mayer’s concert for children at the Central Hall on 2nd February, 
Dr. Cyril Rootham conducted the Choir of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in choral music, sacred and secular. Among the part-songs were some by 
Stanford and Parry, A Miniature Suite for piano and strings by Cyril Rootham 
was performed and Mr. Arnold Goldsbrough played Handel’s Organ Concerto in 
F major. 

The Royal Choral Society under Dr. Malcolm Sargent gave a concert of 
British composers’ works at the Albert Hall on 2nd February when the programme 
included George Dyson’s ‘‘In Honour of the City” and Frank Bridge’s ““A 
Prayer.” 

Frank Bridge’s Phantasic in C minor was played by the Grinke Trio at 
Wigmore Hall on 5th April. 

Dyson’s “The Blacksmiths”? and Stanford’s “« Revenge” were performed by 
the People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral Society at the Kingsway Hall on 
2nd March, 

Mr. John Ircland played in a group of his own songs at Wigmore Hall on 
28th February. 

Gordon Jacob’s oboe concerto was played by Mr. Léon Goossens at the 
Philharmonic Concert at Queen’s Hall on 28th February. 

South Place Concerts took place at Conway Hall on 3rd and 16th March. At 
the former, Walthew’s piano and violin sonatina was performed ; Mr. R. H. 
Walthew played and Miss Helen Henschel sang. At the latter which was an 
Irish Concert, Stanford’s piano quintet in D minor and string quartet in A minor 
and Charles Wood’s variations on an Irish Air for quartet were played. Those 
taking part were Miss Jessic Grimson, Mr. R. Grimson, Mr. Walthew and 
Mr. Plunket Greene, who contributed some of Stanford’s Irish songs. 

Conpucrors.—The New London Orchestra conducted by Miss Joan Bickers 
gave its third concert at Zolian Hall on 2oth February, at which Mr. Cyril Smith 
played Beethoven's G major piano concerto, 

In Southwark Cathedral Dr. Edgar Cook conducted a performance of Elgar’s 
“The Kingdom” on 23rd February and Bach’s St. John Passion on 6th April. 

Miss Barbara Cass conducted the choir at the Student Christian Movement 
Choral and Orchestral Society’s first concert at the London School of Economics 
on 14th March, Miss Margarct Bissett sang two groups of folk songs and the 
accompanist was Miss Phyllis Norbrook. 

Sir Landon Ronald conducted the London Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s 
Hall on 18th March in the absence through illness of Sir Hamilton Harty. Sir 
Landon Ronald also conducted for Herr Kreisler’s concert at the Albert Hall 
on 7th April. 

Mr. Reginald Jacques conducted the Bach Choir at its Musical Festival in 
commemoration of the 2soth anniversary of the birth of Bach ; concerts were 
given at the Central Hall on 19th March, and at Queen’s Hall on 22nd March and 
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7th April. Mr. Keith Falkner sang at the first two concerts, Mr. William Parsons 
at the last concert. 

Mr. Leslie Woodgate conducted the L.N.E.R. Musical Society’s Orchestra in 
the Hamilton Hall on 22nd March. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted the Cortauld-Sargent concert at Queen’s Hall 
on 1st April; Bach’s St. John Passion at the Albert Hall on 29th March, at which 
Miss Margaret McArthur and Mr. Keith Falkner were among the soloists ; and 
“The Messiah” for the Royal Choral Society on Good Friday in which 
Mr. William Parsons was the bass soloist. 

Mr. W. H. Reed conducted the Strolling Players’ Orchestra at Queen’s Hall on 
13th April. Movements from Handel’s organ concertos arranged as piano 
concertos by Constant Lambert were among the items on the programme. 

Dr. Harold Darke directed a performance of Bach’s St. John Passion at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on 14th April. Miss Marjorie Avis and Miss Joyce 
Sutton were among the soloists. 

Prano.—Mr. Cyril Smith gave a pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall on 
11th January, and repeated several of the works he had played at the Jast of the 
series of concerts arranged by the Y.\WW.C.A. Central Club at the Queen Mary Hall 
on 14th March. 

Mr. Leonard Isaacs gave a piano recital at the Wigmore Hall on 22nd January. 

Mr. Victor Hely-Hutchinson (pianist) assisted at a violoncello recital at 
Wigmore Hall on 26th January. 

Miss Dorothea Aspinall played Grieg’s Concerto in A minor at Kingsway Hall 
on 4th March. 

The Pougnet-Morrison-Pini Trio (Mr. Angus Morrison, pianist) gave a concert 
at Wigmore Hall on 18 March. 

Miss Kathleen Long assisted the Brosa Quartet at Concerts of the Music 
Society given at the Millicent Fawcett Hall, Westminster, on 19th March and 
2nd April. 

PIANO AND SrRinGs.—Miss Margaret Meachen and Miss Hiluned Davics gave 
a violin and pianoforte recital at the Grotrian Hall on j0th October, ‘Their 
programme included John Ireland’s A minor sonata for violin and piano, ‘The 
Misses Margaret Meachen, Marguerite Sloane and Phyllis Norbrook played trios 
at London University lunch hour recitals on 19th November and 8th February. 
Their programme included trios by Hurlstone and Ireland. 

Miss Dorothea Aspinall (piano) and Miss Audrey Piggott (violoncello) gave a 
sonata recital at Wigmore Hall on 24th January. 

Miss Irene Crowther (piano) and Mr. Ronald Onley (violin) gave joint recitals 
at Leighton House on 12th and 15th February. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent played in César Franck’s piano quintet at the Cortauld- 
Sargent concerts at Queen’s Hall on s1th and 12th March. 

SrrtnGs.—Miss Isolde Menges played Bach’s violin concerto in H at Queen’s 
Hall on 9th January. Miss Menges’s string quartet played a Schubert programme 
at Wigmore Hall on 2nd February, and a programme of string quintets on 
2and March. Miss Helen Just assisted at the first concert. 

Miss Beatrice Harrison was partner in a violoncello and song recital at Wigmore 
Hall on 9th January when she was assisted by Miss Margaret Harrison, 

Miss Thelma Reiss gave a violoncello recital at Wigmore Hall on 11th February, 
The last piece on her programme was “‘ Katcy’s Reel” by Herbert Hughes. 

Miss May Harrison was one of the artists at a concert given by the London 
Contemporary Music Centre at Cowdray Hall on 19th February. Miss Harrison 
shared a violin and song recital at the AZojian Hall on 18th March. A first 
performance of Three Sketches for oboe and piano by Somers Cocks was given, 
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Mr. Léon Goossens played the oboe, Songs by Nicholas Gatty (“ Relieving 
Guard”) and John Ireland (“ The Adoration ””) were on the programme. 

Mr. John Snowden took Part in a violoncello and Piano sonata recital at 
fEolian Hall on 4th March, 

Three Chamber Music Concerts arranged by Miss Edith Churton and her 
sister took place at the American Women’s Club on gth and 30th April and 
14th May, at which the Entente String Quartet were assisted by Miss Sylvia 
Spencer (oboe), Miss Sidonic Goossens (harp), Mr, Angus Morrison (piano) and 
Mr, Frederick Thurston (clarinet), 

The Bessie Rawlins String Quartet assisted at a concert piven by the Friends 
of Music at the American Women’s Club on 16th April, 

Mr. Alan Bartlett (violin) played in the Kreutzer Sonata at a song recital at 
29 Addison Avenue on 29th April, 

The Dorian Trio in which Miss Violet Palmer plays violin gaye a concert at 
Wigmore Hall on 29th April, 

SINGERS.—The following Old Collegians have taken part in opera at Sadler’s 
Wells: in “The Magic Flute,” Mr. Tudor Davies as Tamino, and Mr, Morgan 
Jones in a small part; Mr. Clive Carey was the producer. In “Qa Traviata,” 
Mr. Morgan Jones as Alfred. In “fra Diavolo,” Miss Ruth Naylor as Zerlina, 
Mr, Norman Menzies as Lord Alleash (Mr. Menzies was called in at the last 
moment owing to Mr. Sumner Austin’s illness), Mr. Jobn Greenwood as a 
peasant; Mr. J. B. Gordon was the producer, Mr, Geoffrey Corbett chorus master, 

Mr, John McKenna gaye a Song recital at Grotrian Hall on 7th February, 

Mr, William Parsons sang in * Acis and Galatea” at the B.B.C. Concert on 
2oth February conducted by Dr. Boule. 

Mr. Keith Falkner sang for the Bach Cantata Club at St, Margaret's, 
Westminster, on r9th February, and in a Mozart Programme at the Queen’s Hall 
on 17th March for the Sunday Concert of the L.P.O. 

Miss Dorothy Silk sang two Bach arias with oboe obbligato by Mr. Léon 
Goossens at the Cortauld-Sargent chamber music concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
t1ith and 12th March. Miss Silk sang at the London Museum on roth April. 

Miss Margaret McArthur sang in Verdi’s “ Requiem Mass” at the last concert 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society given at Qucen’s Hall on 4th April. 

Miss Margaret Ritchie sang in ‘St, Matthew Passion” at St, Martin-in-the-Fields 
On 16th March. 

Lucrurns.—Dr. Sydney Nicholson Save an account of his world tour, and the 
condition of Church music in Australia, New Zealand, Canada and elsewhere at a 
meeting held in the Central Hall on 7th February. Sir Walford Davies also spoke. 
Choirs drawn from the affiliated choirs of the London arca gavea first performance 
of “ My soul praise the Lord” by Vaughan Williams, which had to be repeated, 
the second time under Dr, Vaughan Williams’s direction. The music ended with 
Parry’s Coronation anthem “I was glad” conducted by Sir Walford Davies, 

Mr. Frank Howes spoke on “ The Spirit of English Music” at the Forum Club 
on 16th February and on English Folk Music at Chester on 25th March. 

OnrGAan.—Mr. Thalben-Bal] Save a special organ recital at the Albert Hall on 
and March, when Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted the Royal Choral Society in a 
selection from the “ Meistersingers” and in Verdi’s “Te Deum.” Mr, Trefor 
Jones was the singer. 

Sit Walter Alcock gave an Organ recital at Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, on 
6th February, one of a series which had been arranged to display the qualities of 
the rebuilt organ. 

Mr. Norman Greenwood was the soloist at the Organ Music Society’s recital 
at the Temple Church on 14th March and Dr. W. H. Harris on 29th March, 
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PROVINCIAL 


Brnwincuam.— Mr. Helmar Fernback sang with the Birmingham Municipal 
Orchestra under Mr. Leslie Heward at the Town Hall on 13th January. 

BournemourH.—Among the works performed during the winter season of 
weekly orchestral concerts were the following;—“‘ The Lark Ascending” by 
Vaughan Williams, with Miss Isolde Menges as soloist on 16th January; ‘‘ The 
Feast of St. Benedict,” overture by Percy Whitlock on 6th February; ‘‘ English” 
Suite by Parry on 27th February; a violin concerto by Arthur Somervell on 
zoth March; ‘* A Shropshire Lad,” by George Butterworth, and ‘‘ Lady Radnor” 
Suite by Parry on 3rd April. Among the soloists was Mr. Harold Samuel on 
27th March. 

A Musical Festival took place from 25th to 50th March, organised by the new 
conductor, Mr. Richard Austin. Besides conducting himself Mr. Austin invited 
several other conductors including Dr. Adrian Boult. Among the works 
performed were ‘‘ Norfolk Rhapsody ” by Vaughan Williams; ‘“ Legend”? for the 
piano by John Ircland played by the composer ; and the Ballet music from ‘‘ The 
Perfect Fool” by Holst. 

Hastincs.—Mr. Cyril Smith played Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Nursery Theme 
for piano and orchestra at the second concert of the annual Musical Festival on 
20th February. 

TwickENHAM.—Dr. Emily Daymond judged the Inter-House Competition at 
the Royal School for the daughters of Naval and Marine Officers at St. Margaret’s 
on 28th February when she also gave a lecture on Bach. Miss Mona Benson gave 
a song recital during the term. 

SHEFFIELD.—Professor F. H. Shera conducted the Choral and Orchestral 
Sections of the Musical Society of the University of Sheffield at its annual concert 
on 7th March. Among the items on the programme were the Fantasia on 
“Greensleeves” by Vaughan Williams, and ‘‘Songs of the Sea” for baritone, 
chorus and orchestra by Stanford, and the latter's part song ‘“‘ Diaphenia.”’ 

CamBribGe.—The Cambridge University Musical Society gave a Choral and 
Orchestral Concert in the Guildhall conducted by Dr. Cyril Rootham on 8th March, 
when Mr. Aubyn Raymar played Brahms’s pianoforte concerto in B flat, and 
Vaughan Williams’s Sca Symphony was given, 

Luicesrer.—Mr. Grabam Carritt gave a lecture-recital on Contemporary 
British Music to the Music Club at Leicester in Leicester University on 23rd March, 
His programme included works of Vaughan Williams, Arnold Bax, Delius, John 
Ireland and Herbert Howells. 

Bepares Scuoor, Prerersrrerp.—Holst’s opera ‘Savitri’? was performed at 
Bedales on 23rd March, Mr. Clive Carey took the part of Death, Mr. Howard 
Hemming that of Satyavan and Miss Marguerite Dornay of Savitri. The other item 
on the programme was a play called ‘‘The Lovers”’ with a running orchestral 
commentary by Patrick Hadley. 

LrrrteHAMPtTon.—Mr. Norman Demuth conducted the Sussex String Players 
on 27th March at the British Legion Hall. Among the items on the programme 
was Fantasia on “‘Greensleeyes”” by Vaughan Williams. 

BatH.—The first performance of a “‘ Masque of Old Bath”’ for narrator, solo 
pianoforte and orchestra, by Charles Hoby, conducted by the composer, was given 
at the Bath Festival on 17th April. 


FOREIGN 


NorrTHern Evrorz.—During January and February Mr. Graham Carritt went 
on a lecture-recital tour of Northern Europe. He visited Norway, Finland, 
kstonia and Denmark. itis programmes were entirely of contemporary British 
music, and where he lectured more than once he gave different programmes, He 
gave performances at Osiv, Helsingfors, Viborg, Tallinn, Copenhagen, Odensec, 
Aarhus and Aarlborg. 
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Vaughan Williams’s “London Symphony” was performed at a concert at 
Stockholm in March. 

Brusseis.—The B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult, gave a 
concert in the Palais des Beaux-Arts on 12th March. One of the items was 
Vaughan Williams’s Fantasy on a Theme of Tallis. 

Unirep States or Amurica.—Mr. Harold Samuel gave a week of Six 
Subscription Recitals of the pianoforte works of J. S. Bach in commemoration of 
the 2soth anniversary of his birth, beginning 7th January in the Town Hall 
New York City. Mr. Samucl also gave a series of lectures on the development 
of pianoforte music at Yale University, 

At the Schola Cantorum of New York, in Carnepie Hall on oth January 
Mr. Hugh Ross was the conductor and Mr. Keith Falkner the baritone at a 
concert in which Walton’s “ Belshazzar’s Feast? was the principal work. 

The Juillard School of Music, New York City, gave a course of orchestral 
concerts illustrating the literature of the concerto, during the winter. At the 
concert on 11th January Mr. Felix Salmond played Boccherini’s concerto in B flat 
for violoncello, and Mr. James Friskin played Beethoven’s piano concerto in G. 
On 15th February Constant Lambert’s ‘‘ The Rio Grande” was performed. 

Dr. Adrian Boult accepted an invitation to conduct the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the beginning of the year. He also conducted the Orchestras at 
Cambridge and Concord, Mass. Included in his programmes were ‘“ Job” by 
Vaughan Williams (specially asked for), and works by Holst and Bliss. Dr. Boult 
also conducted the National Broadcasting Corporation’s Symphony Orchestra at 
Radio City, New York. 

Holst’s Shakespearean opera ‘At the Boar’s Head” was given in New York 
for the first time in February by the MacDowell Club. 

Canava.—During Dr. Boult’s visit to the United States, he also went to 
Toronto and conducted the Symphony Orchestra. 

Holst’s “ Plancts”’ was included in a recent concert given by the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra and Conservatory Choir. 

At McGill University, Mr, R. de H. Tupper conducted an orchestral concert 
on 29th March. 

Sourn ArnicA.—Mr, Colin ‘Taylor has been appointed, for the third year 
running, examiner to the University of South Africa, to act in co-operation with 
those who come from Lngland yearly. It was only three years ago that the 
University decided to employ resident examiners of which there are three only. 
Recently Mr. ‘Taylor has been doing a weekly broadcast to Schools, as well as 
monthly broadcast reviews of new music. Mr, Taylor went out fifteen years ago 
as an Associated Board Examiner, expecting only to stay seven weeks | 

AUSTRALIA AND Paciric Istanps—Mr. Fritz Hart, for twenty-five years Director 
of Melbourne Conservatorium, has for the past four seasons also conducted from 
January to April a series of Symphony Concerts and other fixtures at Honolulu. 
At a recent concert there the Brahms-Haydn Variations were played and “The 
Mikado’? was the outstanding operatic production. During the Melbourre 
Centenary celebrations Jast year Mr. Hart conducted the first Australian performance 
of Elgatr’s ‘‘ Falstaff.”” Amongst Old Collegians on the steff of the Conservatorium 
are :—Mr. A. E. H. Nickson, Mr. Claud Monteath, Mr. Bernard Heinze and 
Miss Elizabeth Campbell. 

The Choral and Orchestral Concert conducted by Dr. Edgar Bainton at the end 
of his first term as Director of the Sydacy Conservatorium was full of interest. 
Delius was represented by “Sea Drift” and the Dance Rhapsody. Miss Helen 
Bainton was one of the violinists in the orchestra which included professors as 
well as students. 

Miss Dorothy Shillito has joined the staff of Queen Margarct’s School, in 
Vancouver Island. 
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New ZeALAND.—Mrss. Stansfeld Prior has lately returned from a visit to New 
Zealand which included a broadcasting and lecture-recital tour. During the 
voyage out by Suez and Australia and the return through the Pacific and Canada, 
she met several Old Collegians, besides several others who are living in New 
Zealand. 

Miss Edith Whitelaw, formerly 2 pupil of Senor Arbos, has for many 
years been a prominent teacher in Auckland and is much in request as an 
orchestral leader. 

Amongst many other musical activities, Mr. Victor Peters is conductor of the 
Christ Church Harmonic Society and specialises in the performance of modern works, 
His record includes :—‘‘ Rio Grande,”’ Constant Lambert ; “‘ Benedicite”’ and ‘In 
Windsor Forest,” Vaughan Williams; ‘Highwayman,” Armstrong Gibbs ; 
“Pastoral,” Bliss ; ‘‘ King Estmir,” Holst ; ‘In honour of the city,” Dyson. 

At Woodford House, Hastings (the well-known girls’ school), Miss Erica Hoby 
is in charge of the music, with Miss Winter and Miss Doris Symes amongst her 
colleagues. 

Miss Mary Martin gave her first Violin Recital since her return to New Zealand, 
on 12th April, at Palmerston North. Her programme consisted of Brahms’ G 
major Sonata, a Mozart Concerto and two modern groups. 

HoncKxonc.—Mrs. Crista Womack (née Wood) produced and took part in a 
pantomime “‘ Aladdin” in nine scenes for children at Christmas, 1934, at which 
there were full houses all three days. This was the third year in succession. 
Her previous productions were ‘“‘ The Three Bears”’ and “The Knave of Hearts,” 


BIRTHS 


Hupson.—On 28th August, 1934, at Barbadoes, B.W.I., to Mr. and Mrs. Gerald 
Hudson, a daughter, Rosalind Antoinette. 

Bartey.—On 23rd February, 1935 to Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bayley (Dorcen 
Clark) of Barbados, B.W.I., a daughter, Elizabeth. 

Howrs.—On 24th March, 1935, to Barbara and Frank Howes, a daughter, 
Ismene Virginia. 

Woopcatr.—On 13th April, 1935, to Lena (née Mason), wife of Leslie 
Woodgate, a son, Crispian Roger. 


MARRIAGES 

Crark-McArtuur.—On 23rd January, 1935, at Tavistock Parish Church, 
Henry Paul Chichester Clark, South Stafford Regiment, only son of Colonel and 
Mrs. P. T. Clark, to Margarct Ethel, daughter of Captain and Mrs. A.W. McArthur. 

Hiti-WortHincron.—On 18th March at Essex Church, Kensington, Robin 
Hill of Cambridge, to Priscilla Worthington. 

FrANK-TATE.—On 30th March, 1935, Alan Frank to Phyllis Tate. 

Matruews-Lane.—On 5th April, 1935, Cuthbert Falcon Matthews to Anna 
Barbara Lane at St. Barnabas’ Church, Kensington. 

Trompson-ALten.—On oth April, 1935, at St. Barnabas’ Church, Kensington, 
Arthur Buchanan Thompson, of Shanghai, to Barbara Elizabeth Allen, daughter 
of Sir Hugh and Lady Allen. 

DEATH 

Goprrry.—On 24th April the death occurred at Durban, South Africa of 
Mr. Dan Godfrey, Director of the Municipal Orchestra, He was a son of 
Sir Dan Godfrey, late Conductor and Director of music to the Corporation of 
Bournemouth. 
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COLLEGE NOTES AND NEWS 


LIBRARY 

HE Broadcast on 27th Marchofa Symphony in E by Schubert had 

a special interest for Collegians. The autograph score is one of 
our treasured possessions ; it was formerly the property of Sir George 
Grove. The MS. is only partly scored in full, but the sketch is 
written to the last bar. Felix Weingartner made the version heard 
recently, but many years ago J. Francis Barnett completed it and 
conducted it at the Crystal Palace in 1883. On that occasion “The 
Autograph MS.” was “on view in the centre Transept.” 

Some interesting gifts made by the Executors of the late 
W. E. Whitehouse include an autograph letter of Mendelssohn. 


THE R.C.M. UNION 


HE record of last term’s events resolves itself, so far as the 

Union is concerned, into the account of one day—Thursday, 

28th March—when the Annual General Meeting took place at 
3-30 in the Concert Hall, and a performance of Intimate Opera 
followed at $ o'clock in the Parry Theatre. There was but one 
regret in the happy afternoon; the President was still absent on his 
South African trip. The Hon. Secretary was therefore instructed by 
the Meeting to send him a telegram conveying the Union’s loyalty, 
greetings, and a welcome home. In Sir Hugh Allen’s absence the 
Chair was taken by Mr. Aveling; he maintained the Union’s 
tradition of briskly business-like and wholly enjoyable General 
Meetings, and his dry wit drew brilliant repartees from members 
that made even routine affairs amusing. Further, there was 
the pleasure of a Balance Sheet that showed all had been well 
with the Union throughout the year, and the Loan Fund reported a 
similar state. The Hon. Officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
year, and the following members were elected to fill the vacancies on 
the General Committee: Miss Seymour W hinyates, Mr. Thomas 
Duohill, Mr. Gordon Jacob (Past Pupils Division) ; Miss Marjorie 
Avis, Miss Mollie Lake, Mr. C. B. Groves and Mr. Bernard Richards 
(Present Pupils). The question of fixing the Union “At Home” 
this year for the first Thursday in July (July 4th) instead of the usual 
last Thursday in June was discussed and the majority of members 
voted for the July date. 

After tea in the Concert Hall everyone trooped off to the Parry 
Theatre, where they were regaled with a choice programme of short 
operas presented by Mr. Frederick Woodhouse (Guest), in association 
with our own Collegian Miss Mabel Ritchie and Mr. Geofirey Dunn 


ee eee 
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of the R.A.M. To see and hear the art of these polished actors and 
singers was an enchanting experience, and the esprit and elegance 
with which they performed the 18th century operas and sketches was 
inimitable. The Union owes them a deep debt of gratitude for the 
generosity with which they gave their services. Nor must the 
admirable quintet of College players be forgotten—Ronald Onley, 
Jack Page, Wrayburn Glasspool, Bunty Brown and Charles Groves, 
who played the accompaniments with much skill and success, Sub- 
joined is a copy of the programme. 

Marron M. Scorr, Hon. Secretary. 


“THE ENRAGED MUSICIAN” 
By Samuel Arnold (1740-1802) 
(Founded on an engraving by Hogarth) 
(Adapted and arranged by Geoffrey Dunn) 
Characters; 
Piccolina ... eee aoe ak) see ate tes + Manger Rrronim 
Quaver (her lover) 0 3x0 axl ses gon .«» Ggorrrey DUNN 
Dr. Pomposa (her father ; a teacher of singing) ... «+» Frepgrick WoopHousn 


Songs ... (a) ‘i Here’s a Health to all honest men” ... Anon. (18th Century) 
(6) “What care I how fairshe be”  ... Leveridge (18th Century) 
(€-) “Dicky Dolus”  ... ork: we Anon, (18th Century) 

Freperick WoopHouss 





“THE MUSICAL COURTSHIP” 
A favourite Comic Dialogue sung at Vauxhall Gardens 
Composed by James Ilook (1746-1827) 


Characters : 
Mr. Incledon oD eee oi oc eee tet .»» Grorrrry Dunn 
Mrs, Iliff ... eee OK) Gx Sse ee ats « Maser Rirenin 





“THE GRENADIER” 
A favourite Comic Dialogue by Charles Dibdin (1745-1814) 
(Adapted and arranged by Geoffrey Dunn) 


Characters : 
Jenny (a housemaid) onc oe en) a0 Sao « Maven Rrrenim 
Ralph eee ove ong i «» Preperick Woopnouss 
Tom (the Grenadier) ... vee tee aes m00 .» Grorrney DUNN 
This dialogue was first performed “to universal applause’”’ at Sadler's Wells 
in 1773- 


REVIEWS 
MUSIC 
Forx Soncs From NewFouNDLAND. Collected and edited by Maud Karpcles. 
Oxford Press. 12/6. 
Singers, we know, are of diverse kinds even if they have, so to speak, but a 
single voice, say soprano. There are coloratura sopranos, dramatic sopranos, 
yoix blanche sopranos, Bach singers and Lieder singers, but it is generally Icft to 
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those with no voice at all to sing folk-songs. And this is the greatest mistake, 
for there are no lovelier songs in existence than our own British folk songs, though 
one would not claim them as suitable for Queen’s Hall during the Proms. Those 
discerning persons who already know something of the wealth of our heritage of 
folk song will scize with avidity upon the new collection of British songs 
discovered in Newfoundland and collected by Miss Karpeles, who is Cecil Sharp’s 
successor and executor, with piano settings by Dr. Vaughan Williams, Mr. Clive 
Carey, Mr. Hubert Foss and Mr. Michael Mullinar. Dr. Vaughan Williams has himself 
Jaid down the canons of good writing for the accompaniments of folk songs. 
They allow scope for variation from one generation to anotherand from one composer 
to another, but the accompaniment should always bring out the quality of the tune, 
not obscure it. In this volume Dr. Vaughan Williams has taken the lion’s share both 
as to quantity and quality. His collaborators may feel that this is a little hard on 
them, though cach has managed to make a distinctive setting of something—see for 
instance Mr. Carcy’s snappy accompaniment to “ Soldier will you marry me?” 
Mr. Mullinar’s light treatment of “Time to be made a wife” and Mr. Foss’s casy- 
funning commentary to “Willie of Winsbury.” But singers and others who love folk 
song, will rejoice in possessing a further 15 examples of that unique composite 
product whose formula is Folk x R.V.W., in which the authentic voice of England 
speaks straight to the understanding heart. One of the purest concentrations of 
these essences, however,‘ The Maiden’s Lament” leaves a doubt:a tenuous counter- 
melody is spun so high on the piano as to seem to break loose from the song 
itself and to ask for some sustaining instrument like a violin or a flute. But it 
remains nevertheless one of the loveliest things in the book, both as to its words 
(which are exceptionally poetical), its tune (which is just exactly the sort of tune 
Dr, Vaughan Williams would pounce on), and its setting (which is the essence of 
Vaughan Williams at its purest). These 30 songs may also be obtained bound up 
in two smaller (therefore more convenient) volumes at 6s. 6d. each. 

IEA 
Music or BrnyaMin Brirren 

Five works by Benjamin Britten come with the imprint of three different 
publishers, though Winthrop Rogers who publishes “ Holiday Tales,” four pieces 
for piano (2/6), is now an alias for Hawkes and Son who are responsible for two 
miniature scores, one of the already established Oboe Quartet (3/-) and one of a 
Sinfonietta for Strings and wood-wind (4/-). The Oxford University Press include 
aTe Denm for choir, treble solo and organ in their Church Music series (8d.), and also 
issue the score and parts of a Simple Symphony for string orchestra (5/-, and od. 
each respectively), The last-named score poses a problem of identity : who is 
3. B. Britten that he should have his tunes composed at the age of ten re-written 
by a more mature Benjamin Britten? We hope this is not going to lead to still 
another case of dual personality in a gifted composer. 

The Simple Symphony contains four short movements alliteratively named and 
suitable for all sorts of occasions ; the only real difficulty is that the ‘“ Playful 
Pizzicato”? movement asks for rough performance when it needs the utmost 
precision, But it should have a long and useful career. The Sinfonietta is more 
ambitious, though here again the diminutive title is justified. A single theme in 
various transformations runs through all three movements (a sonata movement, 
variations and a tarantella). All the works, including the Je Deum, attest Britten’s 
interest in problems of structure, which he solves in the main by a resourceful use 
of short themes—the Oboe Quartet shows the method to perfection. The piano 
pieces however are programme music, though they too are well-made, clever 
illustrations of their titles “‘Early Morning Bathe,” “ Yachting,” “Fun Fair” 
and “ Night.” RSH: 
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La Bette Dame Sans Merct. For Tenor Solo, Mixed Choir and Orchestra. By 

Patrick Hadley. Curwen. 2/-. ; 

Keats’s “‘La Belle Dame” is a self-sufficing poem, if ever there was one, but 
it is a perpetual challenge to composers. The latest to undertake its setting is 
Patrick Hadley, whose music, whatever other qualities it shows, always catches the 
poetic atmosphere of its subject. This cantata is no exception, and he builds up 
from the bare chromaticism depicted in the potent words “‘palely loitering” and 
“no birds sing” to a texture of great richness and a climax so overpowering as to 
demand a full-sized anvil for its proper detonation. It is scored for a full 
orchestra and requires accomplished singers to do it justice. 


Rowe 
BOOKS 


CHarres Vittrers Sraxrorp. By Harry Plunket Greene. Arnold. 15/-. 


Every Collegian must read Mr. Plunket Greene’s biography of Sir Charles 
Stanford. Those who are too young to have known Stanford must still read 
it in order to know the value of their own inheritance alike in the R.C.M. and in 
the present renaissance of music in England. All who knew Stanford, however 
slightly, will cherish this vivid portrait of a great man. 

Although it is a tale of great achievements, although it is enlivened with a 
fund of apt and sparkling anecdotes, although it breathes the atmosphere of broad 
humanity and wisdom inseparable from Mr, Plunket Greene’s art whether of voice 
or pen, it is nevertheless a sad book. ‘That at least is how it strikes a revicwer 
who never knew Stantord except by sight, and who only remembers him in his 
last years fetching his register from the offiec, maybe, or climbing the rostrum in 
the hall to direct some ot his last reheaisals with the College orchestra, The 
brutal fact is that Stanford was, in his biographe1’s words, “ever a fighter.” He 
was cursed with a temperament inherited from his father that constantly landed 
him in tights — fights with his friends, fights with his publishers, fights with 
committees, and fights even with Parry, in fact fights with everyone except his 
biographer and, we are to understand, his family. Mr. Greene recognises these 
facts frankly and deals wich them truthfully, yet delicately. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see how they could have been treated better. Yet one must differ from the 
implicit axiom widely held among people of Celtic blood that pugnacity is in 
itself meritormous. One ts, in fact, icft with the impression that this quarrel- 
someness ultimately reduced Stantord’s stature. The brilliance of his youth 
at Cambridge is brought keenly before one in the carlicr chapters of 
this book, and Mr, Waddington in a former number of this MAGAzinn has 
testiticd eloquently to the personal magnetism that radiated from him in his 
younger days and swept everything and everybody before it. And though at the 
moment Stanford’s great work in every department is undervalued, one has the 
feeling, conveyed though not so intended in Mr. Greene’s gentle phrase “‘ he was 
heading down-hill,” that in the end this brilliant promise, nay this brilliant 
achievement, somehow ended in the shadow of disappointment. 

Stanford was not the first musician nor the only composer to be a storm-centre 
in his generation, His faults no less than his virtues are manifestations of the 
temperament that made him what he was, as his biographer shows with sympathy 
and understanding, and one cannot pick and choose bits of a man’s character. 
We of this College have every cause to honour his memory with undying 
gratitude, and we can best begin to honour him by understanding him. This 
biography opens the door to understanding by one who had the key. oye 
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Tue PLayinc or Cuamber Music. By George Stratton and Alan Frank. Oxford 
University Press, 3/6. 

Small cnough to be crammed into a pocket, and intended “ to suggest but not 
to dogmatize,” this little book is a pure distillation of chamber-music lore and 
experience, expressed in English admirably clear and brief. By analysing three 
typical string quartets from the performers’ point of view the authors contrive to 
cover practically every problem players are likely to encounter in the performance 
of music of three important petiods, viz., Classical, Classical-Romantic and 
Modern, Other chapters, devoted to ‘* Method in Rehearsal,” “ Odd Hints and 
Warnings,” and “ The Piano and Miscellaneous Ensembles ” flank the main thesis 
with helpful remarks, ere are two :-— 

“‘A melody line should stand out not by being thrust upon the listener but 
largely by the way in which subordinate instruments accompany it.” 

“Tt is a truism that chords played by more than one instrument must be 
attacked together. But players often forget the equal importance of leaving off 
the chord at precisely the same moment.” 

Altogether the book is full of good things, and worth reading by all who 
love, practise, or listen to chamber music, its weak point is that it does not push 
right on to the ultimate source and goal of any performance, namely, the 
composer's vision. No performing analysis can be complete which does not 
include a composing analysis, for players should study to relate the parts 
tothe whole, , M.M.S. 


Tre Trcunigus or Mopsrn Sincinc. By Joyce Herman Allen. Pitman, 5/-. 
What is modern singing that it should have a technique of its own, 
differentiated from good singing of the past? Singing into a microphone 
obviously comes into such a category, and Mrs. Allen devotes a chapter to the 
incalculabilitics of that queer instrument. She also intends it to include the 
modern English song, to which she devotes a chapter with special reference 
to problems of study and interpretation. There are chapters also not specifically 
modern dealing with technique, and as Mrs. Allen writes sensibly no matter 
what aspect of her subject is under discussion, her book inspires confidence in 
its utility. She says what she means and defines her terms so that, for instance, 
those problematic words “breath control” do not darken counsel and even the 
oxymoron “Controlled Relaxation,” which stands as the title of Chapter IV, is 
shown to be a real and detinite solution of a vocal problem. The book may be 
recommended for its successful reconciliation of the claims of readability and 
reliability. eet, 


Music and Worsiur, By Walford Davies and Harvey Grace. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 6/-. 

An urgent need of to-day is a human form of worship, which faces facts, 
which is in tune with the thoughts of this modern generation, and which has an 
inevitable appeal as an expression of religious ideas. The Church is faced with a 
serious problem and it can only be solved by a new outlook on the purpose of 
worship. She can no longer rely on fashion; conventions are futile; and a 
slavish devotion to tradition can in no way justify an empty church. 

We who believe in art as an aid to worship must share some of the responsi- 
bility with the Clergy, and our problems are no less real. There can be no 
justification for music in worship unless it is as adequate as the conditions will 
allow, for the modern generation has some knowledge through everyday experience 
of perfection of performance in the concert hall and through the invention of the 
wireless and gramophone, and will not tolerate a lowering of that standard in the 
Church, How can Church musicians attain this ideal standard of performance 
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week by week, year by year? How can they reconcile the wants of a modern 
people with the preservation of tradition? How can they be at once Idealists and 
Realists ? 

The answer to these questions and many other urgent problems is to be found 
in this very stimulating and practical book, written in collaboration by two 
experienced Church musicians—the one an Idealist, the other a Realist. The 
subject is very comprehensively treated under three headings: A General Survey, 
Practical Team Work, and Music: Its Choice and its Rendering; and in every 
chapter we find stimulating opinions, for both writers have the courage to face 
problems in an outspoken manner. Of especial significance is the chapter on 
hymns and hymn-singing in its frank exposure of the superior attitude which is so 
often adopted towards Church music by some musicians. 

It is the fashion to deplore certain tunes because they are Victorian and are by 
“‘certain composers whose names in reforming circles have become a synonym 
for meretriciousness.’’ But have not reformers gone too far in their advocacy of 
folk song and modal tunes; and is there not a sense of melodie affectation in 
many of the so-called modern tunes of to-day ? After all bymn tunes are essent- 
ially for congregational use—they are for singing not hearing—and although 
archaisms in melody and harmony may give pleasure to the musician, they mean 
little to the layman. And even musicians are beginning to find that their pleasure 
wears very thin after a time. 

Another interesting chapter is that dealing with the team spirit; especially in 
its plea for choirmasters to grapple with the problem of sight-reading—a problem 
which is not confined to Church Choirs, 

Difficulties such as these and many others have been faced fearlessly in this 
very readable book and the conclusions of the writers will command the respect 


of all their readers. 
H.E.D, 


BOOKS AND MUSIC RECEIVED 


From ALLEN AND Unwin 


MANUEL DE FALLA AND SpANisuH Music. By J. B. Trend (8/6). 

This valuable book was first published in 1929 by an American firm, Now 
that an English publisher has issued a second edition of it, it should find a wide 
acceptance among musicians. For it is authoritative on a composer whose work 
is liked here, and on a subject of which comparatively little is known. Furthermore 
the Spanish scene bears some striking resemblances to the English, and Professor 
Trend over and over again drifts into a comparison of Falla with Vaughan Williams. 
The six years that have passed since the book was written entail very little change 
of perspective and Professor Trend’s survey of modern tendencics is suggestive. 
Falla’s works are discussed in detail with plenty of illustrations in music type, and 
while specialists (c.g. pianists who play Spanish music), will find in it indispensable 
information unobtainable elsewhere, the general reader will be delighted by the 
attractions of Spain and by the literary charm of the writing. 


From the Oxrorp University Press. 
Speech Maxine. By F. J. Griffiths (3/6). A comprchensive text-book 
of clocution. 

Two useful works for small orchestra with soloist. One is an “Introit” by 
Gerald Finzi for violin and orchestra, a gracious contrapuntally written work of 
sober but positive character. The other is Handel’s B flat Organ Concerto arranged 
for piano and small orchestra by Constant Lambert. 

Still one more arrangement of Bach’s “‘ Jesu Joy,” this time a transcription of 
Myra Hess’s piano arrangement for four hands at two keyboards, 
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Five Songs. Once a separate issue of the splendid “See the Chariot at Hand” 
from Vaughan Williamns’s Sir John in Love; two by Norman Peterkin and two settings 
of words by Thomas Hardy by Gerald Finzi, Scparate issues of songs in that fine 
song-cycle “A Young Man’s Exhortation.” 

A miniature score (3/6) of Vaughan Williams’s Job. N.B.—A conductor’s full 
score and a piano reduction of this work are also obtainable at 30/- and 5/- 
respectively. 

No, 32 or Tue Oxrorp Series or Bacu Arras. “Return now, ye wild- 
rushing storm winds” from Secular Cantata No. 205, edited by Emily Daymond. 


From Hawxus AND Son. 


A number of instrumental arrangements. These include half a dozen works of 
various dimensions for orchestra with “piano-conductor,” among them some 
out-of-the-way things like Pleyel’s “ Symphony Mosaic”? and Weber’s Abu Hassan 
overture, ‘Iwo transcriptions for four hands at two pianos of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker” suite ; a Bach transcription and an original piece by Philip Sainton 
for viola and piano. 

A Baxer’s Dozen, By Angela Diller. An attractively got up book of thirteen 
casyish picces for sight-reading with advice and amusing illustrations. 

From J, AND B, Cramer. 

Three additional numbers in the series of transcriptions for piano by Alfred 
Moflat of seventeenth and cighteenth century music, of which the superb Allegro 
Maestoso and Minuet in D minor and major of Purcell is the most covetable. 

‘Tnx Pirzrs’ Guiry HAnppoox. By Margaret James (2/-). 


Brom MACMILLAN AND Co. 


A cardboard dummy keyboard with an ingenious series of slips working on the 
slide-rule principle from which a class of pupils can be taught elementary chordal 
harmony, designed by Sir Walford Dayics and Mr. Harry Willis (1/6). 


THE R.C.M. PATRON’S FUND 


Two rehearsals for Composers and Executive Artists were given 
this term ; both took place at the Royal College of Music. 


FRIDAY, 8th FEBRUARY 


Tur Lonpon SympHONy ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT, F.R.C.M. 


1. Suprer for Harp, Wind and Strings Ee ade aoc ae M. Ravel 
Harp: Vera Pryce-TypMAN, Flute: RosaMonD SAUNDERS, 
Clarinet: StEpHEN Warers, Violins: RONALD On ey, RurH Pzar, 
Viola; May Lupwie, Violoncello: Wriutam Evans 


2. VARIATIONS ... ws “‘Mickledene Edge” «-- Margot Wright 
(First time in London) 


3. OvErturs to a Tragi-Comedy aoe Be J. Russell Williams 


(First Performance) 


4. Tures Hornpipss wee 205 Ree sey Herbert Murrill 
(First Performance by the Fund) 
(Conducted by Txzs Compossr) 
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FRIDAY, 8th MARCH 
Tre Lonpon PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Mr. W. H. Resp, M.V.O., Hon.R.C.M. 
1. Surre for Orchestra... ie ate on 200 ee» Mary Callander 
(First Performance) 
2. Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in B flat major (K 238) ... Movart 
Rutx Pasco 
3. Duets ate (2) The Search oo0 Ree Purcell (arr. Whittaker) 
(6) Here amid the shady woods... Handel (arr. Diack) 


(¢) Come let us all a-maying go... eee Handel 
VicrortA ANDERSON, VroLA Morris 
4- Concerro for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in E flat... ano Balakirev 


Ermeen Loven 


COLLEGE CONCERTS 


THURSDAY, 7th FEBRUARY (Chamber) 


TERZETTO for Two Violins and Viola, in C major, Op. 74... te tee ve = Doorith 
Hucu J. McCraw (Associated Board Fxhibitioner) 
Dorcas McCrran (Associated Board Exhibitloner) 
Groroina McCiran (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 


VOCAL DURTS oo a, Let us wander a0 10 10 
b. My dearest, my fairest as Rie 14) we Purcell 
¢. Shepherd, shepherd, leave decoying 
PHYLLIS ANDREWS, A.RLC.M. Joan Bristo. 
Accompanist : Pityitis NORDROOK, A.R.C.M. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS x4) a, Triana... see eve Albenis 


b. Carnaval de Vienne to sos GiraishRotenthal 
MArjyorik ALEXANDER, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 

VOCAL QUARTETS ... +» Gipsy Songs,Op.108  ,., av tae +00 Brahms 
Maryorix Avis (Wilson Scholar) Katiters Witison (Operatic Exhibitioner) 
Mervyn Saunpers (Scholarship Exhibitioner) 

H. NorMAN Menzies (Victoria Scholar) 

Accompanist: Ciartns Groves 
TRIO for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, in B flat major, Op, 90 + on Schubert 


Laxcr Dossor (Waley Scholar) Maurice Yositrrvsxy (Scholar) 
Denyse Hotpaway (Morley Scholar) 


TUESDAY, 12th FEBRUARY (Chamber) 


TRIO for Hautboy, Violin and Pianoferte OL yaa tl aie as 
Maryorix Treveryan (Honorary Scholarship Exhibitioner) 
ALBERT CAYZER Cuartes Groves 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS .., a. Three Preludes (Nos.1,4 and 10)... see os Chopin 


on Handel 


b. Islamey ... = ia ose bee “ Balakirev 

Marcerir Few, a.n.c.m. (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
SONGS... ee ase, Armida’s Garden aie tt 400 sous, Parry 
6. A Feast of Lanterns ... eee tee Granville Bantock 


Marouerite Mitcne.y (Exhibitioner) 
Accompanist : Jurra Coorg, A.x.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, Op. 82 ay ve0 ve8 see te0 
Barbara STEPHENS, A.n.c.M. (Edmund Grove Exhibitioner) 
Crirvorp HARKER, A.R.C.M. 
RECITATIVE AND AIR .., Hear me, ye winds and waves ap “0 «00 Handel 


Eric Davy (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Wittiam S. Wenper (Scholar) 


ove Elgar 


SONATINA for Violoncello and Pianoforte aa ED we% C. Thorpe Davie (Student) 
VeERA CANNING J. Wicut Henprrson 
ORGAN SOLO ... on +» Fantasia in F minor a3 a) Mozart (arr. Best) 


Cuirrorp HARKer, A.R.C.M. 
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FRIDAY, 22nd FEBRUARY (First Orchestra) 
NOCTURNE .., avs bod soot Oates 2! ava ae see see ste Debussy 


CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra aoe eee eae ose ace Arnold Bax 
Witte px Mont 


SYMPHONY, No.6,in B flat major... ise ae ase eae see «» Schubert 


ARIA... as ode eee  Csdrdds (Die Fledermaus) ry ade Johann Strauss 
Marcaret Bryrur (Ernest Palmer Operatic Exhibitioner) 


SYMPHONIC POEM OY] Pry Don Juan 5 eee see Richard Strauss 


Conductor: Dr. Matcotm SARGENT, F.R.C.M. 


TUESDAY, 26th FEBRUARY (Second Orchestra) 


(Mr. Constant Lambert and Senior Conductors’ Class) 
OVERTURE ..,.. see +. The Ruler of the Spirits ... one eee oe Weber 
Conductor: Harry Vow es 
ARIA ase eee aos Pace, mio Dio (Forsa del Destino) awe aes eee Verdi 
Hustor Krioury-Pracu (Exhibitioner) 
Conductor ; Freperic Lewis 


SUITE toe oo toe on vee Capriol... ves oe ae «- = Warlock 

Conductors : 
Jounx Crurt Ropert Invine 
SUITE for Violoncello and Orchestra nee ave Bea ase eae ase R. O. Morris 
Manryorie Ginn (Scholar) 
Conductors : 
REGINALD GOODALL Prruip Brake 

SYMPHONY No.4, in B flat major, Op.60 — ... oes oe oe se oe Beethoven 

Conductors : 
Frank Bury Franz Reizenstein Guna TENNEY Currrorp HARKER 


THURSDAY, 7th MARCH (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings in C minor, Op, 18, No. 4 5 aoe ste oss see Beethoven 
Puacy Parisu (Courtenay Scholar) Munite Surapnet (Leverhulme Exhibitioner) 
WRAYBURN GLASSPOOL Bunty Brown 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS oe a, Concert Etude in F minor 
b,. Jardins sous la pluie ove 
¢. Spanish Dance 


Syivia Gates (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 


SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, in G major, Op. 78 vee AD ose eae Brahms 
Evityne Prarson (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
VioLa Tunnxarp (Janet Heriot Thomson Scholar) 
SONGS ove eee vee ove a, Stille Thriinen ... } 
b. Réselein, Roselein se 
c. Der Vogel im Walde_... eee eee Tausert 
Myra Conmn 
Accompanist: Cuartes Groves 
PHANTASY QUINTET for Pianoforte and Strings,in C minor ...  Afary Coufser (Student) 
(Awarded First Prize, Cobbett Competition, 1934) 
Trexr CrRowTner, A.R.C.M. Ronatp ONLEY, A.R.C.M. 
Raurit Nicnonson, a.k.c.M. (Gowland Harrison Exhibitioner) 
WRAYBURN GLASSPOOL Vera CANNING 
ORGAN SOLO eee Allegro maestoso from Sonata in G major, Op. 28 a Elgar 
Frerogric H. Att, a.r.c.m, (Scholar) 


aoe ose Liszt 
eee Debussy 
M. de Falla 





eee eee Schumann 


TUESDAY, 26th MARCH (Second Orchestra) 
(Mr. Constant Lambert and Senior Conductors’ Class) 
OVERTURE se aes eee ws Hebrides aT ao wa See Mendelssokn 
Conductor: FRANz REIZENSTEIN 


TWO PIECES ...  ... «+= a. Winter Landscape | 
d, Fantastic Dance J 


Conductor: CirrForp HARKER 
ARIOSO aay ses one «. Dank sei dir Herr 335 ay coe Ras Handel 


Gwenpouine Gasrer, a.R.c.M. (Exhibitioner) 
Conductor: Harry Vow Les 


EIGHT RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS eae = Ske 
Conductors : 


FRANK Bury RecGtnaLp GooDaLL 


ase aoe «- Delius 


eee iat Liado? 
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CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra,in G minor,No.1 ... ar ve Mendelssohn 
Cuirrorp HARKER 
Conductors : 
Gena TENNEY BERNARD RosE 
SYMPHONY in E minor, No.5, Op.95 ... New World ieee 3 ave oe Doonik 
Conductors : 
Rosrrt Irvine Vat RopEertson Puitur BLaxs Micuar. Mupis 


THURSDAY, 28th MARCH (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Pianoforte and Strings in C minor, Op.60 a... eee nes vee Brakes 
Trenz CrRowTHER, A.R.C.M. Maurice Yositrvsxy (Scholar) 
Joun Maturson (Exhibitioner) Bunty Brown 
HARP SOLO ore Sonatine, Op. 80 te ove see Marvel Tournier 


Sanecuta Pretov (Scholar) 
SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, No.1 aT see tee 
Berry Barnr, A.R.c.st. (Exhibitioner) 
BarbARA Kerstake, A.R.C.«. (Scholar and Leverhulme Exhibitioner) 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS .., a. Four Silhouettes for Piano 
6. Fantasy for Piano tee 
FRANZ REIZENSTEIN 
VOCAL QUARTETS  ... Choral hymns from the ‘Rig Veda"... ays oe $Flolst 
a. Hymn to the Dawn 
b, Hymn to the Travellers 
ec. Hymn to the Waters 
d. Hymn to Vena 
May Bartierr (Scholar) Marjorie Avis (Wilson Scholar) 
PHYLLIS ANDREWS, A.R.C.M. Grace Bopry, a.r.c.m, (Scholar) 
Harp Accompaniment: Sancta Pimtou (Scholar) 


a0 sey 1) Delius 


i Frans Reisenstein (Student) 


FRIDAY, 29th MARCH (First Orchestra) 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra,in G major, No. 4,Op.58 ... ay Beethoven 
(With Brahms’ Cadenzas) 
MarGerir Few, a.r.c.s. (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 61 an ave ees 
Rut Prart (Morley Scholar) 
SYMPHONY in C minor, No.1, Op.68 ... (io tee tat on eee oe = Brahms 


tH Oy} aoe Elgar 


Conductor : Dr. MALcouM SARGENT, F.R.C.M. 


WEDNESDAY, 3rd APRIL (Choral and Orchestral) 
OVERTURE ae sce a6 .. Egmont te sen eee YT) Beethoven 


“SONG OF DESTINY" (Schicksalslied) ... Ty ay AD fee wee Brahms 
For Chorus and Orchestra 
CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, in G major, No.4,Op. 68... ove Beethoven 
Everyn Harmsworti, A.R.c.M, (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
“SANCTA CIVITAS"” R. Vaughan Williams 


For Tenor, and Baritone Solos, Chorus, Seml-chorus, Distant Chorus and Orchestra) 
Henry Lutman (Operatic E-xhibitioner) 
Victor Evans (Ernest Palmer Operatic Exhibitioner) 


Conductor : Mn, Ruoinacp Jacgurs 


INFORMAL CONCERTS 
Five Informal Concerts (Nos. 212-216) were held during the term, A Fantasy 
for flute, viola and harp by William L. Reed, two songs (a) “ Familiarity,” and 
(b) “The Wood of Flowers”’ by Janet M. Cameron, and two movements from a 
pianoforte concerto on Country Dance Tunes by Arnold Foster were among the 
works performed. 


MIDDAY RECITALS 


Two Midday Recitals were given last term by Miss Gladys Palmer (contralto), 
who included Holst’s “Dawn” and Butterworth’s “ Bredon Hill” among her 
songs, and by Miss Hilda Rockstro (pianoforte). 
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STUDENTS’ EVENING RECITALS 


Recital No. 110 (pianoforte) by Miss Irene Kohler. Recital No. 111 by 
Mr. Cyril Smith (pianoforte). Recital No. 112 by Miss Constance Farrington 
(pianoforte) and Miss Grace Bodcy (contralto). Accompanist : Mr. Charles Groves. 
Miss Bodey’s second group of songs included “The Birds of Bethlehem” by 
Walford Davies and ‘Did you ever?” by Stanford. Recital No. 113 by 
Mr. George Miles (organ) and Miss Marjorie Avis (soprano). Accompanist : 
Miss Miriam Haines. Miss Avis’s second group of songs were “Silent Noon” 
by Vaughan Williams, ‘‘ The City Child’? by Stanford, ‘‘ A Welsh Lullaby ” and 
“A Girl to her Glass”’ by Parry. 


JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERTS 


Two Concerts were given by Junior Exhibitioners on 4th February and 
sth April; cach programme contained sixteen items. The latter was followed by 
a performance by the Speech Training Class of Yates’s “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire,” produced by John Gilbert, with incidental music conducted by 
Betty Barne. 


OPERA AND DRAMA 


In the Parry Opera Theatre Scenes from The Mastersingers of Nuremberg 
(Wagner), The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) and The Troubadour (Verdi) were given 
on Tuesday, roth March, 1935, at 8 p.m. The Conductor was Mr. Hermann 
Grunebaum and the Producer Mr. Cairns James. 

In the Parry Opera Theatre The Troubadour, Act II, Scene 1 (Verdi), conducted 
by Frederic Lewis, and Pagliacci, without Chorus (Leoncayallo), conducted by 
Michael Mudie was given on Thursday, 4th April, 1935, at 8 p.m. This was also 
produced by Mr. Cairns James. Mr, John B. Gordon managed on both dates. 


“THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG” 
Act III, Scene 1: In Sachs’ Workshop 


Hans Sachs (Shoemaker)... S30 ove eee NormMAN Menzies 

David (his Prentice) 0 ses Res fee Tuomas Hancock 

Walther von Stolzing es Howarp HEemMInG 
(a young Knight ff from Franconia) 

Sixtus Beckmesser (Town Clerk) . aes og Vicror Evans 


Eva (Pogner’s Daughter) ... aoe 350 doe Hester KeIGHLEY-PEACH 
Magdalena (her Nurse). As ouE ise Gracz Boper 


‘* FIGARO” 
Acr Il: The Countess’ Boudoir 


Countess Almaviva aie sae see Re AILEEN STREET 

Susanna (her Maid) sae sae SOC nee MarGAreT BLYTHE 
Figaro (Valet to the Count) tes Nes ere Francis RENDALL 
Cherubino (a Page) auc oe on aus CraupraA Russett-Brown 
Count Almaviva... eee ces oe Re FREDERICK SHARP 
Antonio (a Gardener) 6 a on: Norman MENZIES 
Marcellina (Bartolo’s Housckeepes) a wes Motty Jones 

Basilio (a Dancing } cers a5 ofc ese Henry LutMan 

Bartolo (a Lawyer) .. acs =e ees ate ANTHONY BENSKIN 
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“THE TROUBADOUR” 
Acr IV: A Dungeon 


Leonora see see ses ses ses Manrjorix STEVENTON 
Azucena (a Cay”. ees a0 oe woe KATHLEEN WILLSON 
Manrico (a eeoeiedsar) see ooo a0 eee Tuomas Hancock 
Count di Luna Bee aes eee 308 O00 FREDERICK SHARP 


Henry Lurmwan 


Jailers ANTHONY BENSKIN 
‘“*THE TROUBADOUR" 
Act II. Scene I. A Gipsy Camp. 
Azucena (a Gipsy) ... Ree oes tee ose Betsy Ds LA Ports 
Manrico (a Troubadour) ... coo one ane Tuomas Hancock 
Messenger ... ese eee ese eee coe Henry Lurwan 
An Old Gipsy tee tes 113 onc eee ANTHONY BENSKIN 


Chorus of Gipsies 
Misses P. Andrews, D. Bagge, M. Blythe, M. Jones, H. Keighley-Peach, 
P. Wilson. 
Messrs. A. Benskin, H. Hemming, H. Lutman, N. Menzies, M. Saunders, 
F. Sharp. 


‘*PAGLIACCI”’ 
A Village in Sicily. Period between 1865 — 1870, 


Nedda (in the Play, Columbine) ... x ees Gracs Pracn 
A Strolling Player, wife of 

Canio (in the Play, Punchinello) ... ae ese Henry LurMan 
Master of the Troup 


Tonio, the Clown (in the Play, Taddeo) ... wee Vicror Evans 

Peppe (in the Play, sete ons a) One Tuomas Hancocx 
Silvio, a Villager... 2 S00 “ch oe Freperick Suanp 
A Villager ... eve aes eae 0) oes ANTHONY BunskIn 


THE TERM’S AWARDS 
EASTER TERM, 1935 


The following awards have been made :— 


Council Exhibitions— Charlotte Holmes Exbibition— 
Early, Ruth... -«» Pianoforte Crowther, Irene ++» Pianoforte 
Rees, Olive G. «++ Pianoforte Channon, Margaret ... Pianoforte 
Adams, Reginald «+ Organ Munn, Kathleen +» Pianoforte 
layzer, abet Bc Mots 
Aiken, John A. zen inet : ‘ 
‘Andrews, Phyllis N. :.. Singing Jena faepanecn Medals for Pianoforte 
Curry, Mary ... + Violin ying 
Haines, Miriam .-. Pianoforte | Hemmerde, Cynthia (ey 
Miles, Mary L. ... Pianoforte  Kerslake, Barbara (Silver) 
Pullen, Dorothy 1. ... Harp Norris, Jean (Silver) 


Extra Awards— 


McCormack, James ... Pianoforte 
Mounscy, Barbara... Violin 
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A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
APRIL, 1935 


Pranororte (TEACHING)— Vioxtn (Soto PERFORMANCE)— 
Boswell, Robert Sheraton Pearson, Evelyne 
a. Bridge, Nora 2 
Darn rough, Joan May h sRReCHADICIGaty am 
qf ej > 4 
a, Fiske, Robert Elwyn a. Green, Margaret Ruth 


Lack, Alexandra Shura ; ; ae 
Morgan, Hlizabeth Mary Lloyd, Katharine Olivia 


Perry, Ruth Norriss OnGAN (SOLO PERFORMANCE)— 

a. Rathbone, Pamela Joyce Finlay, Frederick Albert Montague 
Rowell, Betty a. Phillips, Charles Gordon 
Sanders, Mary Irene McConnell ‘ 

a. Stern, Mary Pr:ANoFrorTE ACCOMPANIMENT— 
Tombs, Thetis Ann Banner, Barbara Dalton 
Wright, Sylvia Frances a, Wisden, Lena Mary 

PrANororrr (SOLO PerrormANCE)— Haurnor— 
Anderson, Norman Edward Fawcett, Arnold 
Balfour, Carlotta Elizabeth CLARINET— 
Boys, Claude Ernest Henry Walters, Stephen Baguley 


Cates, Sylvia Beatrice 
Hirth, Freda 
a. Fleming, Margaret Davidson 


Harr— 
Peilou, Sanchia Florence 


Johns, Edith Freda ELocution AND DrcLamMaTION— 
Rees, Olive Gwendoline Small, Margery Joan 
SINGING (PupLic)— Composrrion— 
Bristol, Joan Hyde, Miriam Beatrice 
VIOLIN (1'uACHING)— Reizenstein, Franz 
Cottee, Winifred Marie Timony On Musre= 
a. Coyle, Barbara Edith Peart, Donald Richard 
Crampin, Betsy Emma 
Glenny, Catherine Grace Mrurrary BANDMASTERSHIP— 
Liversidge, Anne Hensby, Geoffrey C. 


a, Competent knowledge of Harmony 


LIST OF DATES 
CHRISTMAS TERM, 1935 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION... Ss Wednesday, 18th September 
‘TERM BEGINS oor 530 508 Monday, 23rd September 
Har Term BEGINS on AY Monday, 4th November 
TERM ENDS ing — Bes Saturday, 14th December 
EASTER TERM, 1936 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION ... 260 Wednesday, 8th January 
TERM BEGINS as afc ote Monday, 13th January 
Haur TERM BEGINS ete aes Monday, 24th February 
TERM ENDS 200 ae ees Saturday, 4th April 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1936 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION... See Wednesday, 29th April 
TERM BEGINS ar ne ee Monday, 4th May 


Har TERM BEGINS or sxe Monday, 15th June 
TERM ENDS Soc = ane Saturday, 25th July 
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Royal College of Music Union 


FOUNDED | 
President: SIR HUGH ALLEN, K.C.V.O. 


Hon. Secretary: MISS MARION SCOTT 
Hon. Treasurer: MISS BEATRIX DARNELL 
Assistant Hon. Secretary : MISS E. WOLRIGE GORDON 
Assistant Hon. Treasurer: MR. RUPERT ERLEBACH 
Editor of R.C.M. Magazine: MR. FRANK HOWES 
Hon. Secretary, R.C.M. Magazine: MISS WINIFRED BOWDEN SMITH 
Hon, Secretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund ; 
THE HON. NORAH DAWNAY 
Hon. Auditors: DR. F. G. SHINN and MR. S. P. WADDINGTON 


THE SOCIETY consists of past and present pupils, the 
Officers of the College, and others invited by the Committee 
to become Members. Its principal object is to strengthen 
the bond between present and former pupils of the College. 
Its activities include an Annual ‘““At Home” in the Concert 
Hall in the summer, an Annual General Meeting in the Easter 
Term, occasional meetings at Members’ houses, and other 
social fixtures. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION for present pupils of the 
College and for two years after they cease to be pupils is at 
the reduced rate of 5/- per annum. All other persons pay 
7/6 per annum, except Members residing outside the British 
Isles, who pay 3/-. The financial year commences on 
Ist January. 


THE UNION OFFICE (Room 69a) is open for business 


and enquiries during term on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
afternoons from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE (issued once a term) and the 
List of Members’ Names and Addresses (issued periodically ) 
are included in the annual subscription to the Union. 


A LOAN FUND exists in connection with the Union, for 


which only Members are eligible as applicants. 


